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Why  I  wrote  this  book— 


PANORAMA  of  the  fjords  was  moving  majestically  past 
me  one  afternoon,  while  I  sat  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean  liner, 
talking  to  a  group  of  new  acquaintances.  They  were  people 
who  happened  to  know  that  I  had  been  traveling  at  home  and 
abroad  for  many  years,  and  finally  one  of  them  asked  me  in 
which  city,  out  of  all  that  I  had  seen,  I  would  prefer  to  make 
my  home. 
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And  when  I  answered,  "New  York,"  it  surprised  them  so 
much  that  I  had  to  explain  why,  and  did  so  with  real  enthusi- 
asm until  one  of  them  interrupted  to  ask  me,  "If  you  are  so  in 
love  with  your  own  land,  why  do  you  write  about  places 
abroad?  Why  not  make  a  book  of  all  these  things  you  have 
been  telling  us?"  I  told  him  that  I  wrote  about  places  abroad 
because  I  liked  places  abroad,  but  that  just  the  same,  he  had  an 
idea  there,  and  maybe  some  day  I  would  do  something  about  it. 

So  when  I  was  able  to  sit  down  long  enough  to  do  so,  I  wrote 
a  book  about  New  York,  and  this  is  it. 
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Just  a  little  honest  enthusiasm 
about  my  home  town— 
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HIS  BOOK  is  not  an  attempt  to  capture  the  spirit  of  the 
world's  most  fascinating  city;  instead  it  is  written  to  give  you 
a  selected  list  of  the  best  things  to  see,  the  best  places  to  go,  and 
the  most  amusing  things  to  do,  so  that  you  can  capture  that 
spirit  for  yourself. 

New  York  is  not  only  a  city;  it  is  an  empire,  and  a  philosophy. 
For  it  is  not  altogether  in  its  physical  aspects  that  New  York 
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is  most  fascinating.  It  is  more  in  the  state  of  mind  which  pro- 
duces that  curious  animal— the  average  New  Yorker. 

He  is  a  peculiar  individual.  He  runs  up  escalators;  he  fran- 
tically knocks  people  down  to  pull  open  the  closing  doors  of  a 
subway  train,  refusing  to  wait  for  the  one  that  will  surely  be 
along  thirty  seconds  later;  he  leaves  the  subway  station  three 
steps  at  a  time;  he  risks  his  life  crossing  the  street  against  the 
lights  to  save  ten  seconds— and  then  stands  for  half  an  hour  on 
the  other  side  to  watch  a  steam  shovel. 

People  say  lots  of  hard  things  about  New  York.  For  instance, 
they  say  New  York  is  a  cold-blooded  city— but  panhandlers 
make  fortunes  from  the  dimes  and  nickels  of  New  York's 
hurrying  crowds.  New  York  doesn't  care  what  happens  to  you 
—yet  it  supports  some  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  world  to 
cure  you  free  of  charge  after  it  has  happened.  New  York  has 
no  heart— but  it  maintains  over  four  hundred  free  playgrounds 
for  its  children.  New  Yorkers  have  no  neighborly  spirit— yet  if 
you  will  go  to  Broadway  and  9 6th  Street  at  the  eleven  o'clock 
shopping  hour,  you  will  find  flocks  of  baby  carriages  parked 
outside  each  store,  while  the  women  within  spend  more  time 
gossiping  with  their  neighbors  than  they  do  in  shopping! 

The  most  common  complaint  against  New  York,  that  it  is 
not  an  "American"  city,  is  very  true  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  visitor  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  this  is 
what  gives  the  city  its  peculiar  quality.  You  can  take  a  trip 
abroad  without  ever  leaving  the  three-hundred-odd  square 
miles  of  the  metropolis.  Scandinavia  can  be  visited  for  a  nickel 
by  taking  a  subway  to  the  Bay  Ridge  district  of  Brooklyn.  If 
you  are  stopping  at  any  hotel  near  Washington  Square,  a  short 
walk  will  take  you  into  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  if  you  wish  to 
visit  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Syria,  Hungary,  and  China,  the 
essence  of  these  countries,  transplanted  though  they  may  be, 
is  there  for  your  admiration. 
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Sooner  or  later  all  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  world  will 
gravitate  to  New  York.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  choose  the  best  if 
you  want  it.  Surprisingly  enough,  too,  it  is  usually  inexpen- 
sive, provided  you  stick  to  a  particular  type  of  best.  It  is  up  to 
you  whether  you  choose  the  best  of  night  clubs  for  twenty 
dollars  an  evening,  or  whether  you  choose  the  best  of  sym- 
phonic music  at  the  Lewisohn  Stadium  for  fifty  cents.  And 
when  you  arrive  at  the  point  where  you  can  enjoy  both,  New 
York  has  become  truly  yours. 

I  lived  for  several  years  in  one  of  the  smaller  American  cities, 
and  loved  it,  yet  I  prefer  living  in  New  York.  And  when  I  ask 
myself  "why?"  I  find  that  the  difference  is  largely  psycho- 
logical. Since  I  came  back  to  New  York  to  live,  I  have  not 
changed  and  my  tastes  have  not  changed.  But  in  the  smaller 
city  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  "What  can  I  do  tonight?"  whereas 
in  New  York  I  say  "What  shall  I  do  tonight?" 

Now  in  both  cities  I  find  that  I  am  inclined  to  do  exactly  the 
same  things.  I  stay  home  and  read  a  book  (or  write  one) ;  I  go 
to  listen  to  some  good  music  somewhere;  or  I  spend  the  eve- 
ning in  conversation  with  friends  of  mutual  tastes— which  is 
perhaps  the  nicest  way  of  all  to  spend  it.  But  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  is  always  this  feeling  that  I  am  unrestricted— that  I  never 
have  to  ask  what  I  can  do,  but  only  to  decide  what  I  shall  do— 
and  that  no  matter  what  diversion  I  may  prefer  at  the  moment 
—whether  it  be  Wagner  or  Whoopee— the  best  of  it  in  the 
world  is  waiting  for  me  just  around  the  corner. 

I  have  been  here  and  there,  and  now  I  am  home!  I  may 
"alight"  leisurely  from  a  train  of  the  London  Underground, 
but  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  rather  fight  my  way  through 
the  mob  and  "get  off"  a  train  of  the  New  York  subway.  You  can 
have  the  Bois  de  Boulogne— to  me  it  is  flat  and  uninteresting 
compared  to  Riverside  Park.  The  Danube  at  Budapest,  when 
the  lights  flash  on  along  the  shores,  is  one  of  the  dream  sights  of 
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the  world— but  have  you  seen  the  lights  of  downtown  New 
York  flash  on  from  a  vantage  point  on  Brooklyn  Heights  across 
the  East  River? 

It  has  been  a  little  puzzling  to  work  out  this  book.  Because 
there  was  so  much  to  choose  from,  it  was  hard  to  know  what 
to  select  and  how  to  evaluate  the  things  finally  selected— for 
the  book  had  to  be  selective  to  be  of  any  value  to  you.  If  it  was 
going  to  help  you  enjoy  a  stay  in  New  York,  long  or  short,  it 
could  not  be  a  mere  catalog  of  things  to  see  in  the  city.  It  had 
to  group  the  things  you  wanted  to  see  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  see  them.  And  even  then  you  would  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  making  a  selection,  for  if  you  tried  to 
see  everything  listed  in  this  little  book,  your  stay  in  New  York 
would  be  long  indeed.  So  I  have  been  enthusiastic  about  the 
things  that  interest  me,  have  restricted  myself  largely  to  things 
that  do  interest  me,  and,  as  I  have  found  during  the  years  that  I 
am  a  very  normal  sightseer  who  usually  likes  the  things  that 
other  people  like,  I  believe  that  I  have  chosen  those  things  that 
are  most  likely  to  interest  you. 

So  in  the  next  hundred  pages  or  so—/  give  you  New  York! 
Have  a  good  time! 


Waterways,  railways,  airways, 
and  highways  leading  to  the  city— 
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NEW  YORK  lags  far  behind  Chicago  as  a  railroad 
center,  if  all  methods  of  arrival  and  departure  are  considered, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  transportation  center  in  the 
world.  If  you  arrive  by  steamer,  by  air,  or  by  automobile,  your 
entrance  to  the  city  is  spectacular.  By  rail  it  is  far  less  so,  for 
the  trains  to  the  two  major  terminals  dive  underground  as 
though  they  were  doing  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
eventually  land  in  a  cellar! 
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By  far  the  most  beautiful  way  to  reach  New  York  is  by 
steamer.  In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  more  breathtaking 
than  the  view  of  the  crowded  buildings  of  Manhattan  reaching 
for  the  skies  in  a  jumble  of  towers.  Fortunately  I  will  be  able 
to  indicate  later  how  you  can  get  almost  the  same  view  from  a 
ferryboat,  so  if  your  route  does  not  permit  of  a  steamer  arrival, 
don't  despair. 

The  New  Yorker  takes  his  great  ocean  liners  so  much  for 
granted  that  it  rarely  occurs  to  him  that  his  is  the  only  city  in 
the  world  where  the  passenger  on  a  ship  like  the  "Queen  Mary" 
or  the  "Normandie"  can  step  into  a  taxi  at  the  pier  and  be  in  a 
hotel  like  the  Waldorf  after  driving  only  nine  blocks  across 
town!  For  most  of  the  great  transatlantic  liners  dock  along 
the  west  side  of  Manhattan,  the  Holland  America  Line  being 
the  only  major  transatlantic  and  cruise  company  still  faithful 
to  Hoboken,  across  the  river  on  the  Jersey  Shore. 

There  are  coastwise  services  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  which 
make  steamer  arrival  easy  for  the  dweller  along  the  southern 
seaboard,  or  for  the  dweller  in  the  Southwest  by  way  of  New 
Orleans.  Also  there  are  excellent  services  nightly  from  Boston, 
and  less  frequently  from  Portland,  Maine,  and  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Canada.  But  the  steamer  route  is  geographically 
out  of  question  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  public, 
who  will  of  necessity  arrive  by  air,  rail,  or  automobile. 

LA  GUARDIA  FIELD,  the  new  municipal  airport  of  New  York, 
is  on  Long  Island  within  the  city  limits.  Automobiles  from  and 
to  the  center  of  New  York  connect  with  all  planes.  With  its 
arrivals  and  departures  every  few  minutes,  this  airport  is  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  the  city,  and  should  be  visited  as  such 
whether  or  not  you  intend  to  travel  by  air. 

Although  flying  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  passengers  arrive 
in  New  York  by  rail  in  thousands  to  the  air  line's  tens.  The 
finest  trains  from  the  West  arrive  at  either  the  Pennsylvania 
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Station  or  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  from  the  North  and 
New  England  at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  (except  a  few 
trains  a  day  from  New  England  which  use  New  York  as  a  way 
station  on  their  journey  elsewhere  and  therefore  pass  through 
and  under  the  city  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station)  and 
from  the  South  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  The  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal  (New  York  Central  and  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  railways)  and  the  Pennsylvania  Station  (Pennsyl- 
vania, Lehigh  Valley,  and  Long  Island  railroads)  are  the  only 
railway  stations  on  Manhattan  Island,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "halt"  at  12 5th  Street,  where  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  New  Haven  trains  pause  on  their  way  into  or 
out  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

The  other  railways  serving  New  York,  such  as  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  Lackawanna,  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Erie,  and 
the  West  Shore,  all  have  their  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey 
side  of  the  Hudson,  and  passengers  can  reach  New  York  only 
by  ferry  or  by  the  service  of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Tun- 
nels, which  connect  all  of  these  stations,  except  the  West  Shore 
and  that  used  jointly  by  the  Jersey  Central  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  with  downtown  or  with  midtown  New  York. 
Although  useful  to  the  native,  or  to  the  commuter  who  knows 
his  way  around,  the  Tunnels  will  probably  prove  a  little  con- 
fusing to  the  first-time  visitor,  and  I  think  he  would  do  better 
to  stick  to  the  old,  reliable  ferry  route. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  established  what  is  in  effect  a 
whole  series  of  New  York  terminals  by  a  remarkable  motor- 
coach  service  direct  from  the  train  side  to  various  points  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It  works  like  a  watch,  and  is  a  great 
convenience. 

But  most  rail  travelers  will  arrive  at  either  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  or  the  Grand  Central,  and  will  be  at  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  sights  in  New  York  when  he  gets  there.  Even  if  he 
does  not  have  time  to  see  either  station  on  his  way  through,  he 
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should  make  a  visit  to  both  before  his  departure.  They  will  be 
treated  as  sights  in  their  proper  place  in  this  book. 

Naturally,  with  bus  travel  on  the  increase,  more  people  are 
arriving  in  New  York  every  year  by  that  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  transportation.  There  are  many  bus  sta- 
tions around  the  city  and  four  important  terminals  for  the 
traveler. 

The  Greyhound  buses  end  their  routes  at  either  or  both  of 
these  terminals:  The  Capitol  Bus  Terminal,  at  5oth  Street 
between  Eighth  Avenue  and  Broadway;  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Motor  Coach  Terminal,  on  34th  Street,  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Avenues.  Other  important  terminals  are  the  Dixie  Bus 
Center,  242  West  42nd  Street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Avenues;  and  the  Midtown  Bus  Terminal,  143  West  43rd 
Street,  between  Times  Square  and  Sixth  Avenue.  The  latter 
terminals  are  used  by  most  of  the  principal  bus  systems  other 
than  the  Greyhound. 

The  motorist  has  a  less  simple  problem  to  solve.  From  the 
North  or  from  New  England,  he  will  probably  enter  Manhat- 
tan through  the  parkways  leading  from  one  of  the  major  routes 
which  have  brought  him  in  the  direction  of  New  York.  U.  S.  i 
carries  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  from  New  England  into 
the  city.  I  advise  anyone  arriving  by  that  route  to  desert  it  as 
quickly  as  he  finds  a  sign  saying  "Merritt  Parkway,"  and  then 
to  follow  that  road  to  the  Hutchinson  River  Parkway,  thence 
into  the  Cross  County  Parkway,  and  finally  into  New  York 
over  the  Henry  Hudson  Parkway  and  bridge.  Of  course,  it 
means  the  driver  will  have  to  go  through  the  nuisance  of  digging 
down  for  dime  tolls  three  separate  times  (once  on  the  Merritt 
Parkway,  once  at  the  Fleetwood  Viaduct,  and  once  at  the 
Henry  Hudson  Bridge) ,  but  it  is  worth  it  to  avoid  the  traffic 
through  the  Bronx. 

The  motorist  arriving  from  the  North  by  U.  S.  9  will  do  well 
to  desert  that  highway  at  Peekskill,  some  forty  miles  from  New 
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York,  in  favor  of  the  Bronx  River  Parkway  Extension,  which 
will  bring  him  through  park  all  the  way  to  signs  directing  him 
to  the  "Henry  Hudson  Parkway"  with  a  minimum  of  traffic 
lights  and  no  billboards. 

Another  beautiful  route  from  the  North  is  by  U.  S.  9\Y, 
which  is  in  sight  of  the  river  all  the  way  into  the  city,  and  finally 
leads  to  the  George  Washington  Bridge  (toll  50  cents)  by  a 
magnificent  drive  along  the  very  top  of  the  Palisades. 

In  any  case,  these  routes  will  take  you  to  the  West  Side 
Highway  through  Riverside  Park.  There  are  a  great  many 
exits  from  the  Highway,  and  it  will  depend  on  your  objective 
which  one  you  will  use  to  start  driving  across  town  to  your 
hotel.  Probably  it  will  be  96th,  79th,  7 2nd,  or  57th  Streets. 
Take  the  nearest  exit  to  your  hotel— that  is,  if  you  are  going 
to  a  hotel  on  6oth  Street,  leave  the  highway  at  57th  Street. 

Motorists  from  the  West  will  almost  inevitably  find  them- 
selves at  either  the  George  Washington  Bridge,  or  at  the  Hol- 
land or  Lincoln  Tunnels.  The  route  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
from  the  George  Washington  Bridge  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

The  LINCOLN  TUNNEL  (toll  50  cents)  runs  under  the  Hudson 
from  Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  to  West  39th  Street,  in  Man- 
hattan, with  an  exit  on  4znd  Street  as  well.  It  is  a  convenient 
point  of  entry  for  hotels  in  the  midtown  section  of  Manhattan. 

The  HOLLAND  TUNNEL  (toll  50  cents)  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  vehicular  arteries.  Its  twin  tubes  accommodate  four  lanes1 
of  traffic,  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  operation  motor- 
cars and  trucks  passed  through  at  an  average  of  about  nine 
million  annually.  It  leads  from  Jersey  Qty  to  Canal  and  Varick 
Streets,  Manhattan.  Probably  the  most  convenient  route  from 
the  Holland  Tunnel  to  any  hotels  in  Manhattan  would  be  to 
drive  north  on  Varick  Street.  This  will  lead  you  into  Seventh 
Avenue,  and  you  can  continue  north  on  the  latter  street  until 
you  reach  the  cross  street  you  need. 
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Motorists  arriving  in  New  York  from  the  South  will  almost 
inevitably  find  their  routes  converging  toward  the  great 
PULASKI  SKYWAY,*  that  extraordinary  highway  carried  high  on 
viaducts  and  cantilever  bridges  over  the  streams  and  meadows 
and  tangled  railroad  tracks  between  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and 
Jersey  City.  This  road  is  one  of  the  engineering  marvels  of  the 
country,  and  if  you  have  never  seen  it,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  detour,  if  necessary,  to  reach  U.  S.  i,  which  crosses  it. 

The  Pulaski  Skyway  will  lead  the  motorist  direct  to  the  main 
connections  for  the  Holland  Tunnel  to  New  York. 

*  Sometimes  temporarily  closed  to  traffic  during  the  winter  season  of  snow, 
ice,  and  sleet. 


Some  hints  on  traffic  rules,  and  on 
the  general  layout  of  the  city, 
'which  may  prove  helpful— 


3 


y  Mew  Lfotk 


HE  SYSTEM  OF  traffic  lights  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  worst 
I  have  yet  seen  in  any  major  American  city.  On  some  streets 
the  lights  are  at  the  corners  and  are  easily  distinguished,  but  on 
many  of  the  major  avenues  they  are  hung  out  over  the  street 
blocks  apart,  and  have  to  be  hunted  for  amid  a  mass  of  electric 
signs.  In  these  cases  there  will  be  no  lights  at  the  corners  of  the 
intervening  side  streets,  and  the  unfortunate  motorist  must  pull 
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as  far  out  toward  the  avenue  as  he  dares,  and  then  crane  his 
neck  up  and  down  the  street  to  try  and  find  the  light.  Never 
cross  an  avenue  without  a  light  at  the  corner  until  you  ha.ve 
stopped  and  looked. 

When  the  light  turns  red,  unless  it  is  actually  on  the  corner 
you  are  approaching,  do  not  pull  up  to  the  light  before  stop- 
ping. Stop  at  the  first  corner  when  the  traffic  light  turns 
red,  no  matter  how  far  away  that  traffic  light  may  be.  If  you 
are  on  a  cross  street  without  a  traffic  light  at  the  corner,  wait 
until  the  light  shows  red  for  traffic  up  and  down  the  avenue. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule— sometimes  legal,  and  some- 
times seemingly  sanctioned  by  usage.  But  the  rule  is  still  a 
good  one,  especially  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  in  the  rare 
event  that  you  are  driving  on  one  of  the  streets  where  it  is  not 
enforced,  be  guided  by  the  actions  of  the  drivers  ahead  of  you 
—and  if  you  must  stop  anywhere,  do  so  cautiously  so  as  not  to 
be  bumped  by  the  driver  behind  you. 

Another  important  rule  is,  do  not  turn  either  right  or  left 
against  a  red  light  unless  there  is  a  sign  definitely  giving  you 
permission  to  do  so.  You  will  have  no  trouble  with  right  turns 
in  following  this  rule,  but  you  may  have  with  left  turns.  If  you 
wish  to  turn  left  from  a  crowded  avenue,  you  will  probably 
have  to  pull  over  to  the  center  of  the  street  and  stop,  being 
completely  blocked  by  traffic  going  in  the  other  direction.  In 
that  case  as  you  obviously  cannot  stay  there  forever,  you  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  lights  change,  but  then  you  should  turn 
immediately  before  the  cross  traffic  cuts  you  off. 

One-way  Streets 

Old  New  York,  which  is  now  the  financial  section,  is  the 
usual  maze  of  crisscross  streets  seen  in  any  old  city.  But  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  city  was  going  to  grow,  a  plan  was 
adopted  for  Manhattan  Island  which  was  so  logical  at  the  time 
that  it  still  commands  admiration.  The  city  was  plotted  in  rec- 
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tangles,  with  avenues  running  north  and  south  and  numbered 
cross  streets  leading  east  and  west.  In  those  days  almost  all 
transportation  into  New  York  was  by  boat,  and  quite  logically 
the  planners  decided  that  most  of  the  traffic  would  be  from 
river  to  river.  Consequently  they  laid  out  only  a  few  broad 
avenues,  running  (insofar  as  possible)  from  end  to  end  of  the 
island,  and  put  in  a  mass  of  cross  streets  connecting  the  extra- 
wide  avenues  along  the  water  fronts,  where  it  was  expected 
most  of  the  traffic  would  be.  It  worked  nicely  in  the  horse 
and  carriage  days,  when  the  average  speed  of  traffic  in  New 
York  was  eleven  miles  an  hour,  but  then  came  the  automobile. 
The  streets  proved  to  be  hopelessly  narrow,  and  what  with 
traffic  jams  and  waiting  for  the  lights  to  change,  the  average 
speed  of  traffic  across  town  in  central  Manhattan  is  now  six 
miles  an  hour. 

The  amount  of  space  available  for  traffic  movement  has  been 
badly  cut  down  by  parking  along  the  curbs.  The  parking 
problem  in  New  York  is  so  acute  that  almost  every  vacant  lot 
is  a  "parking  lot."  The  costs  vary  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  locality,  but  can  be  said  to  average  50  cents  for  eight 
hours.  Wherever  you  see  so  many  cars  parked  along  the  street 
that  you  cannot  find  any  room  for  your  own,  you  are  probably 
in  an  area  where  parking  is  permitted.  If  you  see  no  cars  (or 
few  cars)  parked,  look  for  the  sign  "No  Parking  in  This 
Block,"  and  be  governed  accordingly.  The  police  are  strict  on 
this  point.  Parking  is  also  prohibited  wherever  you  see  a  sign 
"Bus  Stop,"  and  of  course  by  hydrants,  fire  houses,  and  so  on. 
Where  parking  is  permitted,  the  general  rule  is  one  hour,  but 
that  is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

As  the  cross  streets  are  narrow,  most  of  them  have  been  made 
"one-way  streets."  The  general  rule  is  that  on  even-numbered 
streets  the  traffic  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  on  odd-numbered 
streets  from  east  to  west.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  on  ac- 
count of  some  special  traffic  problems,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
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some  streets  which  are  somewhat  wider,  notably  i4th,  23rd, 
34th,  4znd,  57th,  59th,  y2nd,  79th,  86th,  p6th,  noth,  n6th, 
and  1 2  jth  Streets,  on  which  two-way  traffic  is  permitted.  At 
each  corner  leading  into  a  one-way  street  a  white  arrow  is 
affixed  to  the  corner  lampost  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
traffic. 

The  Street-numbering  System 

The  avenues  in  New  York  are  numbered  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  cross  streets  from  south  to  north.  Although  South 
Ferry  is  the  southernmost  tip  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  street- 
numbering  system  begins  about  two  miles  to  the  north,  the 
reason  being  that  the  old  city  was  already  laid  out,  and  the 
planners  just  had  to  do  the  best  they  could.  Even  after  they 
reached  land  open  enough  to  be  laid  out  in  rectangles,  they  had 
to  take  account  of  some  old,  established  communities— and  in 
Greenwich  Village,  4th  Street  suddenly  turns  and  crosses  loth 
Street,  a  thing  which  to  a  New  Yorker  is  the  final  absurdity. 
But  all  in  all  they  did  very  well  until  they  got  to  Harlem,  when 
again  an  established  community  made  it  necessary  to  put  a 
curve  in  12  5th  Street,  so  that  the  major  thoroughfare  crosses 
some  streets  to  which  it  should  logically  be  parallel. 

They  got  along  better  with  the  avenues.  The  major  longi- 
tudinal avenues  south  of  59th  Street,  from  east  to  west,  are 
First,  Second,  Third,  Lexington,  Fourth  (which  becomes  Park 
Avenue  at  32nd  Street),  Madison,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth,  above  which  the 
West  Side  Highway  now  runs.  None  of  these  avenues  crosses 
another  one,  and  the  only  important  north  and  south  thorough- 
fare which  refuses  to  conform  to  the  plan  is  Broadway.  The  old 
street  was  there  long  before  the  plan  was  ever  made,  and  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  ignore  it.  Wandering  diagonally  across 
New  York  it  is  near  Fourth  Avenue  at  Union  Square  (i4th 
Street),  crosses  Fifth  Avenue  at  Madison  Square  (23rd 
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Street),  Sixth  Avenue  at  Herald  Square  (34th  Street),  Seventh 
Avenue  at  Times  Square  (44th  Street) ,  and  Eighth  Avenue  at 
Columbus  Circle  (59th  Street). 

North  of  59th  Street  several  avenues  change  their  names, 
and  the  widening  of  New  York  necessitated  building  another 
avenue  on  the  extreme  east.  This  was  true  also  in  the  wide, 
eastern  bulge  of  the  island  to  the  south,  where  in  addition  to 
the  long-numbered  avenues,  the  city  planners  added  the  short 
avenues  A,  B,  and  C.  If  you  pass  across  town  at  79th  Street, 
your  main  avenues  will  be:  York  (Avenue  A)  ,*  First,  Second, 
Third,  Lexington,  Park  (Fourth),  Madison,  Fifth,  Central 
Park,  which  blocks  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  Central  Park 
West  (Eighth),  Columbus  (Ninth),  Amsterdam  (Tenth), 
West  End  (Eleventh),  and  Riverside  Drive. 

Madison  and  Lexington,  which  break  the  orderly  procession 
of  numbered  avenues,  are  shorter  thoroughfares,  beginning  at 
Madison  Square  and  at  Gramercy  Park,  respectively.  In  Har- 
lem there  are  other  changes.  Sixth  Avenue  becomes  Lenox, 
and  several  new  avenues,  such  as  Convent,  Manhattan,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  come  into  being.  These  are  not  important  to  you,  as 
you  will  only  be  on  these  streets  while  sightseeing  on  your  way 
somewhere  else. 

East  Side  and  West  Side,  and  Uptown  and  Downtown 

Fifth  Avenue  divides  New  York  into  east  and  west  sides. 
The  numbering  on  the  cross  streets  begins  at  Fifth  Avenue. 
Even  numbers  are  on  the  south  sides  of  the  streets,  and  odd 
numbers  on  the  north  side.  On  the  east  side  of  Fifth  Avenue 
numbers  run  from  west  to  east,  and  on  the  west  side,  from  east 
to  west.  Where  Central  Park  interrupts  the  street  system,  the 
west  side  numbers  begin  at  Central  Park  West.  Thus  300  West 
58th  Street  and  2  West  6oth  Street  are  in  about  the  same  rela- 
tive position  to  Eighth  Avenue.  The  city  was  numbered  long 

*  Names  below  59th  Street  are  in  parentheses. 
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before  the  idea  of  having  definite  numbers  for  each  block  had 
ever  been  thought  of,  and  consequently  the  numbers  on  the 
avenues,  or  on  interrupted  side  streets,  all  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  street.  As  a  result  366  Madison  Avenue  and  566 
Fifth  Avenue  are  both  near  46th  Street.  New  York  is  badly  in 
need  of  renumbering,  but  the  New  Yorker  is  used  to  it;  many 
of  the  older  business  houses  feel  quite  rightly  that  they  have  a 
vested  interest  in  their  street  numbers;  and  it  may  be  a  long 
time  (if  ever)  before  a  new  system  can  be  adopted  for  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

The  native  New  Yorker  speaks  of  "uptown"  and  "down- 
town" glibly,  but  would  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  you  where  uptown 
left  off  and  downtown  began.  If  there  is  a  dividing  line,  it  is 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  42nd  Street,  but  that  is  very 
vague.  In  general,  the  terms  mean  north  and  south.  All  trans- 
portation northbound  is  uptown,  and  all  transportation  south- 
bound is  downtown.  This  is  not  too  important  for  the  visitor 
unless  he  is  taking  the  subway  or  the  elevated,  when  he  will 
find  platforms  marked  uptown  and  downtown,  instead  of  the 
more  logical  northbound  and  southbound. 

The  Transportation  System  of  the  City 

The  streetcar  has  generally  given  way  to  buses  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  Except  for  some  lines  on  and  above  1 2  5th  Street,  the 
only  ones  remaining  are  the  Third  Avenue  Line,  the  4 2nd 
Street  Crosstown  Line,  and  the  Broadway  and  Tenth  Avenue 
Lines  north  of  42nd  Street. 

There  are  buses  running  the  length  of  all  major  avenues  ex- 
cept Third,  Park,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  West  End  Avenues, 
and  the  No.  i  Madison  Avenue  buses  operate  over  Park  Ave- 
nue from  42nd  Street  south.  The  Fifth  Avenue  buses  operate 
not  only  on  Fifth  Avenue,  but  on  Riverside  Drive  and  several 
other  avenues  north  of  Central  Park  as  well.  These  Fifth  Ave- 
nue buses  are  the  only  public  vehicles  in  New  York  charging 
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a  lo-cent  fare,  except  for  a  few  special  services  over  bridges, 
or  to  points  far  out,  which  you  will  not  be  likely  to  use.  Other- 
wise, all  transportation,  whether  by  subway,  elevated,  bus,  or 
streetcar,  operates  on  a  five-cent  fare. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  elevated  railway  structures  which  have 
so  long  disfigured  many  avenues  will  soon  be  a  memory.  The 
Sixth  Avenue  Line  has  already  disappeared,  and  the  Second 
Avenue  and  Ninth  Avenue  Lines  will  soon  follow  it  into  limbo 
—we  hope. 

In  any  case,  there  are  few  points  reached  by  the  elevated 
which  cannot  be  reached  with  equal  ease  by  subway,  and  this 
is  the  preferred  form  of  rapid  transit  for  all  true  New  Yorkers. 
There  are  three  great  subway  systems  in  New  York,  about  to 
be  unified  under  city  management.  But  old  habits  die  hard,  and 
for  many  years  they  will  continue  to  be  known  as  the  I.R.T., 
the  B.M.T.,  and  the  Independent.  The  system  is  complicated 
beyond  any  logical  description.  The  I.R.T.  in  Manhattan 
operates  the  West  Side  Subway  (yth  Avenue  and  Broadway 
Lines)  and  the  East  Side  Subway  (Fourth  and  Lexington  Ave- 
nue Lines).  The  B.M.T.  operates  the  Broadway  Line  from 
42nd  Street  to  City  Hall  Park.  The  Independent  Subway 
operates  the  8th  Avenue  Line.  There  are  various  extensions  to 
the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens.  (There  is  an  excellent  map 
of  the  subway  systems  in  all  classified  telephone  directories.) 

There  are  free  transfers  from  one  subway  train  to  another 
of  the  same  system,  but  if  you  wish  to  transfer  from,  let  us 
say,  I.R.T.  to  the  B.M.T.  or  to  the  Independent,  you  will  have 
to  drop  another  nickel  in  the  turnstile.  The  Third  Avenue 
Street  Railway  System  gives  a  single  free  transfer  within  the 
system.  So  does  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  Company,  but  on  other 
buses  a  transfer  costs  an  additional  two  cents. 

During  rush  hours,  generally  8:00  to  9:30  in  the  morning, 
and  5:00  to  6: 30  in  the  evening,  all  public  conveyances  (except 
those  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bus  Company,  where  standing  is 
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not  permitted)  are  crowded  beyond  belief,  and  the  subways 
in  particular  are  crowded,  not  only  beyond  belief  but  beyond 
all  decency.  Visitors  should  try  to  avoid  all  public  conveyances 
at  these  times. 


A  few  frank  words  on 
sightseeing  tours  of  the  city— 
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•s  i  HAVE  SAID  in  several  books  before,  I  honestly  believe 
that  a  ticket  on  a  sightseeing  bus  gives  greater  return  for  the 
money  than  almost  any  other  expenditure  the  traveler  can 
make.  It  will  save  him  limitless  time,  and  while  of  necessity 
the  bus  will  hurry  him  past  many  things  he  will  want  to  exam- 
ine at  greater  leisure,  it  will  also  show  him  many  other  things 
he  would  never  have  found  for  himself.  A  carefully  arranged 
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series  of  bus  trips  will  give  the  visitor  an  idea  of  the  geography 
of  the  city,  and  while  he  may  only  glimpse  the  principal  sights, 
he  will  at  least  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  ones 
to  which  he  wishes  to  return  for  a  further  view. 

There  are  many  good  sightseeing  systems  in  New  York,  but 
for  purposes  of  illustration  as  to  what  a  bus  will  show  you,  I 
have  selected  four  trips  of  an  old-established  service. 

The  "Seeing  Lower  New  York"  tour  leaves  the  Gray  Line 
Terminal,  59  West  36th  Street,  every  half  hour  between 
9  A.M.  and  5  P.M.  In  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three-quarters 
hours,  this  tour  will  drive  you  past  the  highlights  of  New  York, 
sightseeing  downtown  from  the  starting  point.  It  will  take 
you  through  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  past  Washington  Square 
and  Greenwich  Village,  to  the  Civic  Center  and  City  Hall 
Park,  lower  Broadway,  Wall  Street  and  the  skyscrapers  of  the 
financial  district,  Battery  Park  (the  only  stop  of  the  tour  here 
is  made  at  the  Aquarium) ,  the  Fulton  Fish  Market,  the  lower 
East  Side  tenement  district,  past  Chinatown  and  along  the 
Bowery,  and  so  back  to  the  point  of  beginning.  It  costs  $2.00. 

The  "Upper  New  York"  tour  leaves  the  same  terminal  at 
the  same  hours,  takes  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  in- 
cludes the  Fifth  Avenue  shopping  district,  Rockefeller  Center, 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Central  Park,  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Columbia 
University,  a  stop  at  Grant's  Tomb,  and  then  goes  downtown 
along  Riverside  Drive  and  past  the  berths  of  the  great  trans- 
atlantic liners.  It  is  also  $2.00. 

For  someone  who  has  limited  time  and  wishes  to  see  some 
of  the  outstanding  sights  of  New  York  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  so-called  "Banner  Tour,"  costing  $3.50  and  consuming  an 
afternoon  from  2  until  6  P.M.,  is  really  well  arranged.  It  con- 
sists largely  of  guided  visits  to  some  of  the  outstanding  sights 
of  New  York,  beginning  with  the  Empire  State  Building. 
Then  Radio  City  is  inspected  thoroughly,  a  visit  to  the  broad- 
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casting  studios  being  included,  and  after  this  another  visit  is 
made  under  guidance  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  visit  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
concludes  the  tour. 

No  trip  to  New  York  is  complete  without  a  visit  to  China- 
town or  Harlem,  or  both,  and  to  see  them  at  their  best  it  is 
necessary  to  go  at  night.  There  is  a  Gray  Line  four-hour  tour 
starting  at  frequent  intervals  all  evening  long  in  the  summer 
and  every  night  at  8:30  P.M.  in  the  winter,  which  costs  $3.00 
and  includes  both— with  other  interesting  things  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  The  tour  shows  you  Times  Square  at  night, 
the  city  illuminated  from  the  roof  of  the  R.C.A.  Building, 
Chinatown,  with  a  visit  to  a  joss  house,  and  Harlem,  with  a 
visit  to  a  Negro  dance  hall.  This  tour  is  a  real  boon  to  ladies 
traveling  alone  who  might  well  be  uncomfortable  wandering 
around  Chinatown  or  Harlem  by  themselves. 

These  tours  are  given  only  as  samples.  There  are  many 
good  sightseeing  companies,  all  offering  more  or  less  the  same 
itineraries.  As  most  of  the  sightseeing  buses  will  come  to  your 
hotel  on  request  to  pick  you  up,  I  advise  you  to  make  your 
arrangements  through  the  hotel. 

The  next  best  quick  view  of  the  city  can  be  secured  by 
taking  a  trip  on  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus.  It  will  show  you  a  sur- 
prising amount,  particularly  if  you  ride  on  top.  You  can  leave 
the  bus  anywhere  along  the  route,  stop  to  see  something  that 
may  interest  you,  and  then  continue  by  another  bus— paying 
another  lo-cent  fare,  of  course.  But  naturally  there  will  be  no 
lecturer,  and  no  explanation  of  the  things  you  are  seeing  along 
the  way. 

For  the  best  general  view  of  the  city  by  bus  I  would  begin 
at  Washington  Square,  even  if  I  were  uptown  and  had  to  pay 
an  extra  fare  to  get  there.  Washington  Square  is  where  the 
buses  start,  and  this  is  where  you  stand  your  best  chance  of 
getting  a  top-side  seat. 
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At  Washington  Square  take  a  No.  19  bus,  and  ask  for  a 
transfer  when  paying  your  fare.  This  bus  will  take  you  up 
Fifth  Avenue  through  the  publishing  district,  past  the  Flatiron 
Building  and  Madison  Square,  past  the  Empire  State  Building, 
the  Public  Library,  the  shopping  district,  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, Rockefeller  Center,  and  give  you  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
entrance  to  Central  Park  as  it  turns  west  into  57th  Street. 

Fifty-seventh  Street  is  followed  past  Carnegie  Hall  and  the 
Art  Students'  League  to  Eighth  Avenue.  Here  the  bus  turns 
north  again,  and  passing  through  Columbus  Circle,  with  an- 
other nearer  glimpse  of  the  Park,  enters  that  section  of  upper 
Broadway  which  is  devoted  to  the  selling  of  automobiles,  new 
and  old— but  mostly  old,  for  the  bulk  of  automobile  row  de- 
voted to  the  selling  of  new  cars  is  on  Broadway  below  57th 
Street. 

At  7  znd  Street  the  bus  turns  west  again  to  Riverside  Drive. 
The  best  views  will  be  to  the  left  from  here  on.  Not  only  will 
you  have  superb  views  of  the  Hudson  and  of  Riverside  Park, 
but  you  will  pass  in  quick  order  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monu- 
ment, the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Riverside  Church,  Grant's 
Tomb,  and  the  great  viaduct  carrying  Riverside  Drive  over 
1 2  5th  Street,  75  feet  below. 

At  1 57th  Street,  you  will  leave  the  drive  for  upper  Broadway 
again,  to  the  end  of  this  run  at  the  Medical  Center.  Here  you 
can  use  the  transfer  you  asked  for  so  long  ago,  and  take  a  No.  4 
bus  north  to  Fort  Tryon  Park  and  the  Cloisters.  After  a  short 
visit  to  the  Park  for  the  extended  view  of  the  Hudson,  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  which  you  will  have  passed  on 
your  way  up,  and  the  Palisades,  reboard  a  No.  4  bus,  again 
making  sure  that  you  ask  for  a  transfer.  Continue  on  this  bus 
to  the  Medical  Center  again,  changing  there  for  a  No.  3  bus 
downtown.  This  will  take  you  through  part  of  Harlem,  past 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  give  you  a  glance  at  the 
apse  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  then  take  you 
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across  i  loth  Street  and  the  north  end  of  Central  Park  to  Fifth 
Avenue  again. 

South  from  noth  Street  along  Fifth  Avenue  the  bus  will 
have  the  Park  on  the  right  and  the  most  fashionable  apartment 
houses  in  New  York  on  the  left.  You  will  pass  several  hospi- 
tals, the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Central  Park 
Botanical  Gardens,  the  great  Carnegie  Mansion  and  the  Church 
of  the  Heavenly  Rest  at  East  9oth  Street,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Frick  Museum  at  East  yoth  Street,  the 
Temple  Emanu-El,  the  Central  Park  Menagerie,  and  the  St. 
Gaudens  statue  of  General  Sherman  at  6oth  Street,  before  you 
rejoin  your  original  northbound  route  along  Fifth  Avenue  at 
57th  Street.  Even  though  you  may  have  paid  an  extra  fare  to 
get  to  Washington  Square  and  a  seat  on  top,  your  total  expen- 
diture will  have  been  30  cents.  You  never  got  better  value  for 
your  money. 

Another  great  summer  sightseeing  feature  is  the  3  2 -mile  trip 
around  New  York  by  sightseeing  yacht.  These  yachts  leave 
the  Battery  at  10  A.M.  and  2  P.M.  Then  once  more  a  view  of 
midtown  and  downtown  New  York,  and  so  back  to  the  Bat- 
tery. The  excursion  takes  about  two  hours,  and  the  fare  is 
$1.50  or  $2.00,  according  to  the  size  of  the  yacht.  It  is  a  bar- 
gain at  either  price.  There  are  departures  from  the  foot  of 
West  42nd  Street,  as  well  as  from  the  Battery.  It  is  well  to  get 
there  early  so  as  to  get  a  good  seat.  They  take  you  first  up  the 
East  River,  with  splendid  views  of  the  towering  buildings  of 
lower  Manhattan  on  the  left  and  of  Brooklyn  on  the  right,  and 
will  soon  bring  you  to  the  first  of  the  great  bridges  spanning 
the  rivers  which  border  Manhattan  Island.  While  there  are 
larger  suspension  bridges  than  those  linking  Manhattan  with 
Brooklyn  or  the  New  Jersey  Shore,  I  know  no  city  in  the  world 
which  has  so  many  big  ones  in  a  group,  and  where  in  a  boat 
trip  of  32  miles  you  will  pass  under  the  central  spans  of  four 
and  the  approach  span  of  a  fifth. 
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The  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  is  the  oldest  of  the  great  suspen- 
sion bridges.  It  was  opened  on  May  24,  1883,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  senseless  tragedy  on  May  30,  when  someone  in 
the  crowd  on  the  bridge  shouted  that  it  was  falling,  and  twelve 
people  were  killed  in  the  resulting  stampede.  Its  stone  towers 
still  make  it  the  most  beautiful  of  the  bridges  around  Man- 
hattan. The  river  span  is  1,595  ^eet  l°ng  from  tower  to  tower. 

Just  past  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  on  your  left,  you  will  see 
the  mass  of  KNICKERBOCKER  VILLAGE.  It  was  built  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  worst  slum  districts  in  New  York,  and  already 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  neighborhood  where  it  stands. 
Always  full,  it  provides  small  apartments  at  sane  rents  to 
selected  tenants,  young  married  couples  being  preferred. 

Then  comes  another  bridge,  this  time  the  MANHATTAN 
BRIDGE.  This  graceful  structure  was  the  fourth  to  be  built  from 
New  York  to  Long  Island.  In  a  basin  to  your  right,  beyond 
the  Bridge,  is  located  the  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD,  the  most  im- 
portant naval  station  in  the  country.  Five  of  the  nation's 
super-dreadnaughts  were  built  here,  and  about  4,000  men  are 
regularly  employed  in  the  yard. 

The  WILLIAMSBURGH  BRIDGE  was  the  second  to  be  built 
across  the  East  River.  Its  center  span  is  1,600  feet  long  from 
tower  to  tower.  Strictly  utilitarian,  it  has  neither  the  beauty 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  nor  the  grace  of  the  Manhattan  Bridge. 
It  gets  its  name  from  the  section  of  Brooklyn  which  it  serves. 

The  great  pile  of  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  is  at  23rd  Street  and 
the  East  River.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  hospitals  in  America,  and  is  administered  by  an  unpaid 
board  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

North  of  Bellevue  the  skyscrapers  of  the  midtown  section  of 
New  York  come  into  view,  and  soon  after  passing  the  great 
apartment  house  group  "Tudor  City,"  you  will  have  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  districts  in  New  York— the  SUTTON  PLACE- 
BEEKMAN  PLACE  district— on  your  left,  and  Welfare  Island  on 
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your  right.  Just  before  you  reach  the  Queensboro  Bridge, 
notice  "River  House,"  an  apartment  house  with  its  own  private 
yacht  landing. 

WELFARE  ISLAND  runs  up  the  center  of  the  East  River  from 
50th  Street  to  86th  Street  and  covers  120  acres.  It  is  the  site 
of  many  hospitals  and  public  charitable  institutions.  Direct 
connection  with  both  New  York  and  Brooklyn  is  given  by 
elevators  which  lift  cars  and  trucks  to  the  level  of  the  Queens- 
boro Bridge,  which  crosses  the  island. 

The  QUEENSBORO  BRIDGE  is  one  of  the  principal  arteries  of 
travel  from  Manhattan  to  Long  Island.  It  is  of  very  different 
construction  from  the  other  East  River  bridges,  being  built  on 
the  cantilever  principle. 

The  buildings  of  the  ROCKEFELLER  INSTITUTE  FOR  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH  overlook  the  river  from  a  bluff  at  66th  Street,  and 
just  to  the  north,  at  68th  Street,  are  the  buildings  of  the  NEW 
YORK  HOSPITAL,  operated  in  connection  with  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College. 

Just  as  you  pass  the  north  end  of  Welfare  Island  you  will 
see  Carl  Schurz  Park  on  your  left.  At  the  north  end  of  this 
park  is  the  GRACIE  MANSION,  one  of  the  finer  old  houses  of  the 
city.  Built  in  1800,  it  is  furnished  in  the  style  of  the  period. 
It  is  best  reached  by  the  86th  Street  crosstown  buses.  Now  a 
branch  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  house  is 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge  from  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  except 
on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  it  is  open  only  from  2  to  5 
P.M.,  and  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  when  it  is  closed  alto- 
gether. 

Your  yacht  will  turn  left  here  toward  the  channels  leading 
to  the  Harlem  River,  but  looking  to  your  right  you  will  see 
HELL  GATE,  as  the  connection  between  the  East  River  and  Long 
Island  Sound  is  called.  It  once  had  a  most  evil  reputation  among 
mariners,  and  in  sailing  ship  days  few  dared  attempt  the  peril- 
ous passage  except  at  slack  tide.  Over  Hell  Gate  are  two  more 
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immense  bridges,  the  TRIBOROUGH  BRIDGE  and  the  Hell  Gate 
Bridge.  The  Triborough  Bridge  is  so  called  because  it  con- 
nects with  the  three  boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and 
Queens.  Strictly  a  highway  bridge,  and  the  only  one  over  the 
East  River  with  neither  streetcars  nor  elevated  or  subway 
trains  crossing  it,  it  is  the  latest  of  New  York's  triumphs  in 
bridge  construction,  having  been  completed  in  1936. 

The  HELL  GATE  BRIDGE  is  of  radically  different  design.  This 
colossal  steel  arch  is  a  four-track  railway  bridge  reached  by  a 
concrete  and  steel  viaduct  about  3  miles  long.  It  connects  the 
tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
with  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  tunnels  lead- 
ing from  Long  Island  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Here  you  will  pass  on  your  right  WARD'S  ISLAND  and  RAN- 
DALL'S ISLAND,  separated  by  the  swirling  tides  of  Little  Hell 
Gate.  Then,  after  passing  under  the  Manhattan  connection  of 
the  Triborough  Bridge,  you  enter  the  narrow  HARLEM  RIVER, 
between  Manhattan  (left)  and  the  Bronx  (right) . 

Of  the  many  bridges  across  the  Harlem  River  none  are  note- 
worthy until  you  reach  the  stone-and-steel  arch  of  HIGH  BRIDGE, 
built  to  bring  an  aqueduct  into  the  city,  and  then  the  graceful 
steel  arches  of  WASHINGTON  BRIDGE,  to  the  north.  Just  after 
passing  Washington  Bridge  there  will  come  into  view  a  group 
of  buildings  crowning  the  hill  to  the  right,  the  architectural 
feature  being  a  graceful  semicircular  colonade.  This  is  the 

HALL  OF  FAME  OF  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY.    This  great  institU- 

tion  has  buildings  not  only  here  on  University  Heights,  but 
also  all  along  the  east  side  of  Washington  Square.  The  faculty 
numbers  some  1,900,  and  there  is  an  enrollment  of  about  37,000 
students.  The  Hall  of  Fame  itself  is  intended  to  honor  the 
names  of  1 50  distinguished  Americans,  five  names  being  chosen 
annually  from  nominations  submitted  by  the  public.  It  is 
expected  that  the  roster  will  be  completed  in  the  year  2000. 
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The  immense  red  brick  structure  beyond  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  is  a  VETERANS'  HOSPITAL. 

The  HENRY  HUDSON  BRIDGE,  which  you  will  pass  just  before 
leaving  the  Harlem  River  for  the  Hudson,  is  said  to  be  the 
longest,  hingeless  single-arch  bridge  in  the  world. 

Just  after  passing  under  the  Henry  Hudson  Bridge,  and 
through  the  draw  span  taking  the  New  York  Central  freight 
tracks  into  Manhattan,  you  will  turn  south  down  the  Hudson 
River  toward  the  Battery  once  more.  Here  you  can  get  a  fine 
view  of  the  Palisades,  those  mighty  cliffs  along  the  New  Jersey 
Shore.  The  New  York  side  of  the  River  is  largely  parks  as 
far  south  as  7 2nd  Street. 

The  3,5oo-foot  span  of  the  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BRIDGE  is 
the  second  longest  suspension  span  in  the  world,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  San  Francisco.  At  present 
the  Bridge  is  single  decked,  but  provision  is  made  for  adding 
another  deck  to  the  span  as  traffic  requirements  may  demand. 
It  is  said  that  on  its  opening  day  it  was  used  by  over  56,000 
vehicles.  The  roadway  is  250  feet  above  the  water,  and  the 
towers  are  635  feet  high.  The  Bridge  was  opened  in  193 1. 

Just  south  of  the  Bridge  are  the  buildings  of  the  Medical 
Center  (see  page  66),  and  then  in  reverse  order  the  sites  along 
Riverside  Park,  described  on  pages  64  to  66. 

South  of  72nd  Street  the  water  front  is  given  over  to  the 
wharves  where  the  great  ocean  liners  are  berthed,  and  you  will 
be  very  unlucky  if  you  don't  see  one  or  more.  You  can  visit 
the  ships  when  they  are  in  port  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
Since  the  days  when  the  ships  are  open  vary  according  to 
schedule  of  loading,  cleaning,  and  so  on,  it  is  well,  before  trying 
to  board  one,  to  telephone  the  steamship  company  for  details. 

People  who  want  something  a  little  special  will  find  a  some- 
what out-of-the-ordinary  organization  in  "Courier  Service  of 
New  York,"  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza  (R.C.A.  Building).  This 
concern  supplies  individual  guide  service,  private  automobile 
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service,  and  conducted  tours,  emphasizing  the  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  unusual  side  of  New  York. 

If  you  require  more  detailed  information  about  the  sights 
listed  here  than  a  book  of  this  size  can  possibly  give,  the  New 
York  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  of  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  with  offices  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the 
Woolworth  Building,  233  Broadway,  will  be  glad  to  supply 
you  with  literature,  maps,  information,  or  almost  any  other 
assistance  you  may  need.  This  is  a  nonprofit  civic  organiza- 
tion, and  this  service  to  visitors  is  free. 


The  two  tallest  buildings  in 
the  world,  a  couple  of  railway 
terminals,  and  the  interesting 
things  near  them— 
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"OR  SIGHTSEEING  purposes  New  York  can  be  divided  into 
various  districts,  each  more  or  less  complete  in  itself.  As  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  visitors  will  arrive  in  the  MIDTOWN 
NEIGHBORHOOD,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  larger  hotels  are 
there,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  point  of  beginning. 

TIMES  SQUARE  is  truly  the  crossroads  of  New  York.  Here  is 
where  New  Yorkers  gather  to  read  the  election  returns  or  to 
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celebrate  New  Year's  Eve.  Practically  a  solid  mass  of  great 
advertising  signs,  it  may  be  a  disappointment  to  you  in  the 
daytime,  but  it  is  a  marvel  at  night.  The  big  sign  "with  the 
fishes,"  stretching  along  an  entire  block,  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  electric  sign  in  the  world,  and  to  use  nightly  enough 
current  to  light  a  fair-sized  city.  The  sidewalks  are  jammed 
late  into  the  night,  for  Times  Square  never  seems  to  go  to  bed. 
Looking  west  along  4 2nd  Street,  you  will  see  the  curious, 
green  MC  GRAW-HILL  BUILDING,  designed  by  Raymond  Hood. 
The  walls  will  seem  to  you  to  lean  out  slightly,  and  do  in  fact, 
so  don't  think  that  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  your  eyes. 
Unless  you  have  a  lot  of  time  and  energy,  don't  bother  to  go 
over  to  the  building  itself,  for  right  in  Times  Square,  near  the 
conventional  TIMES  BUILDING  that  closes  the  south  end  of  the 
Square,  you  have  another  building  of  peculiar  design,  the 
PARAMOUNT  BUILDING,  easily  recognizable  by  the  clock  in  the 
tower  and  the  great  globe  atop. 

Although  the  Times  Building,  with  its  moving  bulletin  per- 
petually grinding  out  items  of  the  world's  news,  is  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Square,  the  paper  is  actually  produced  at  a  newer 
building  at  229  West  43rd  Street.  It  is  only  half  a  block  or  so 
to  the  west  of  Times  Square,  and  here  are  free  guided  tours  at 
9  and  1 1  A.M.  and  2  and  4  P.M.  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  see  how  the  paper  is  produced.  Ask  the  elevator  starter 
how  to  find  the  starting  point.  The  tours  are  offered  daily 
except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays. 

A  short  walk  of  a  block  to  the  east  along  42nd  Street  brings 
you  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  BRYANT  PARK.  This  charming  little 
well-landscaped  breathing  place  was  once  the  Potter's  Field 
of  the  city,  then  the  site  of  America's  first  World's  Fair,  and 
later  the  site  of  a  great  walled  reservoir,  gone  over  forty  years. 
The  AMERICAN  RADIATOR  BUILDING,  built  of  black  brick  with 
contrasting  gilt  decorations  around  the  roof,  towers  over  the 
park  from  the  4oth  Street  side,  while  from  42nd  Street  the  500 
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FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING  looms  697  feet  over  the  Park,  the 
Public  Library,  and  the  streets  below. 

The  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  stretches  from  40th  to  4 znd 
Streets  along  Fifth  Avenue,  Bryant  Park  being  to  the  rear  of 
the  building.  This  monumental  marble  structure  is  visited 
daily  by  some  10,000  people,  who  come  either  to  read  or  to 
see  the  various  exhibits.  In  this  building  alone,  some  2,500,000 
books  are  available  for  lending  or  for  reference,  and  many 
more  are  scattered  among  the  half  a  hundred  branches.  Before 
entering  from  Fifth  Avenue,  first  notice  the  somewhat  snob- 
bish expression  of  the  great  stone  lions  that  guard  the  stairs 
and  then  take  the  elevator  inside  the  building  to  the  third 
(top)  floor. 

Here  is  the  great  reading  room  of  the  library.  This  immense 
room,  stretching  almost  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  is 
somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  necessary  technical  services  housed 
behind  the  carved  wooden  screen  that  bisects  it.  To  get  a  good 
view  of  the  superb  CEILING  (now  badly  in  need  of  touching 
up),  you  will  have  to  go  to  one  end  or  the  other  of  the  room. 

The  PICTURE  GALLERIES  are  also  on  the  top  floor.  They  con- 
tain many  pictures  of  value  and  even  more  that  were  considered 
the  height  of  modern  art  in  their  day,  but  are  now  somewhat 
outmoded  by  changing  taste.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  paintings  here  that  you  have  seen  reproduced 
(usually  for  the  decoration  of  calendars) ,  such  as  "Blind  Milton 
Dictating  to  His  Daughters."  It  is  like  meeting  old  friends  away 
from  home. 

More  interesting  to  me  are  the  priceless  old  MAPS  in  the  cor- 
ridor outside  the  gallery,  and  the  marvelous  COLLECTIONS  OF 

OLD  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  building  descend  the  monumental 
staircase,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  The  building  is  said  to 
have  cost  $9,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  land,  and  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  in  1911. 
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The  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL  flOHtS  OH  42nd  Street,  tWO 

blocks  east  of  Fifth  Avenue,  with  the  great  statuary  group  over 
the  main  entrance,  representing  "Progress"  and  "Mental  and 
Physical  Force,"  looking  southward  down  PARK  AVENUE. 
This  great  street,  symbol  of  riches  to  all  America,  is  literally 
"over  the  railroad  tracks"  for  most  of  its  length,  for  the  four- 
track  tunnel  taking  trains  into  the  station  runs  under  Park 
Avenue  until  the  tracks  emerge  north  of  p6th  Street,  when 
Park  Avenue  abruptly  ceases  to  be  a  fashionable  residential 
street  and  becomes  the  center  of  one  of  New  York's  worst 
slum  districts. 

Not  only  the  terminal,  but  many  of  the  buildings  surround- 
ing it  are  built  right  over  the  tracks  of  its  79-acre  train  yard. 
Look  closely  at  the  ground  line  of  many  a  hotel  and  apartment 
house  along  Park  Avenue  as  far  north  as  50th  Street,  and  you 
will  find  what  seems  to  be  a  separation  between  the  building 
and  the  surrounding  sidewalk.  This  little  crack  in  the  wall  is 
there  for  a  purpose.  To  avoid  vibration  the  steel  frames  of  all 
the  buildings  constructed  over  the  tracks  are  carried  down 
through  the  terminal  to  bedrock  itself,  and  do  not  touch  the 
terminal  structure  at  any  point.  The  station  building  proper, 
while  huge,  gives  you  no  idea  of  the  enormous  underground 
extent  of  the  terminal.  To  get  an  idea  of  its  size  and  complex- 
ity, before  you  begin  your  visit,  step  into  the  Station  Master's 
office  (any  Red  Cap  will  direct  you),  and  there  on  the  wall 
by  the  door  you  will  find  a  very  clear  and  simple  blueprint  of 
the  various  levels  of  this  vast  piece  of  engineering,  which  will 
not  only  give  you  a  better  idea  of  it  than  words  possibly  can, 
but  will  make  the  rest  of  your  visit  infinitely  more  worth  while 
to  you. 

The  architect  of  the  station  was  Whitney  Warren,  and  the 
Main  Concourse  is  his  masterpiece.  This  noble  room,  275  feet 
long,  120  feet  wide,  and  125  feet  high,  is  a  model  of  symmetry. 
The  immense  windows  at  either  end  of  the  room  are  double, 
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and  passageways  with  floors  of  glass  connect  the  two  ends  of 
the  building  through  the  windows  themselves.  If  you  look 
long  enough  you  will  probably  see  someone  walk  casually 
across.  The  effect  is  peculiarly  spidery. 

The  ceiling  is  painted  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  stars 
being  represented  by  tiny  lights.  In  addition  to  train  service 
from  42  express  tracks  on  the  upper  level,  and  25  local  tracks 
on  the  lower  level,  the  station  provides  the  various  restaurants, 
shops,  theater,  and  so  on,  that  the  American  has  learned  to 
expect  to  find  in  a  place  of  this  kind. 

The  station  straddles  the  line  of  Park  Avenue,  which  is  car- 
ried around  the  structure  on  a  ramp,  to  emerge  through  the 
56o-foot  tower  of  the  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  BUILDING,  a  struc- 
ture of  somewhat  wedding-cakey  architecture  which  closes  the 
vista  of  Park  Avenue  at  46th  Street. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  station,  under  this  ramp  itself,  and 
facing  the  main  entrance,  is  an  INFORMATION  CENTER  main- 
tained by  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  I 
heartily  recommend  it.  The  attendants  are  courteous  and  will- 
ing, and  on  the  numerous  occasions  when  I  have  made  use  of  it, 
I  have  been  unable  to  stick  them  with  a  single  question. 

Just  east  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  at  the  corner  of 
42nd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue  stands  the  68o-foot  tower 
of  the  CHANIN  BUILDING,  and  almost  across  from  the  station  is 
the  67  3 -foot-high  LINCOLN  BUILDING.  These  are,  respectively, 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  in  height  of  the  skyscrapers  of  New 
York.  They  are  overshadowed  by  the  1,046  feet  of  the  CHRYS- 
LER BUILDING  the  second  highest  in  the  city),  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  42nd  Street.  If  you  do  not  go 
to  the  top  of  the  Chrysler  Building,  you  should  at  least  enter  it 
to  see  the  decorations  of  the  lobby,  with  its  gigantic  ceiling 
painting  by  Trumbull. 

The  NEWS  BUILDING  (500  feet),  while  not  so  high  as  the 
others  I  have  mentioned,  is  the  architectural  triumph  of  Ray- 
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mond  Hood,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  its  purely  functional 
architecture  is  considered  one  of  the  outstanding  buildings  of 
the  city.  The  lobby  with  its  revolving  globe  and  its  compass 
floor  is  fascinating.  There  are  hourly  guided  tours  of  the  plant, 
which  manufactures  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation 
—over  3,500,000  on  Sundays— of  any  in  the  world. 

Another  notable  high  building  in  the  neighborhood  is  the 
WALDORF-ASTORIA  on  Park  Avenue  between  49th  and  5oth 
Streets.  The  625  feet  of  this  building  are  built  entirely  above 
the  tracks  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  and  in  consequence 
the  hotel  has  no  cellar  at  all.  Only  a  few  feet  lower  in  height 
than  the  Waldorf-Astoria  is  the  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  BUILDING 
at  Lexington  Avenue  and  fist  Street,  its  very  ornate  tower 
illuminated  with  changing  colored  lights  at  night. 

ROCKEFELLER  CENTER,  that  amazing  group  of  buildings  be- 
tween 48th  and  fist  Streets  and  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  is 
estimated  to  have  a  daytime  population  of  some  125,000.  It 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  New  York  that  absolutely  must  not  be 
missed.  The  best  first  view  of  the  Center  is  from  Fifth  Avenue, 
looking  between  the  British  Empire  Building  and  La  Maison 
Franchise  toward  the  Sjo-foot-high  fagade  of  the  R.C.A. 
BUILDING.  This  is  the  most  unique  architectural  view  in  New 
York.  Walk  down  the  Plaza  between  the  buildings  to  see  Paul 
Manship's  "Prometheus  Fountain"— a  work  which  gave  rise 
to  great  controversy,  and  which  irreverent  New  Yorkers 
promptly  dubbed  "the  daring  young  man  on  the  flying  tra- 
peze." There  are  numerous  modern  works  of  art  in  the  Rocke- 
feller Center,  most  of  them  strange  to  New  Yorkers  on  account 
of  their  modernity,  and  most  of  them,  like  the  fountain, 
promptly  receiving  nicknames.  Thus  the  bas  relief  over  the 
door  of  the  R.C.A.  Building  was  soon  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  the  great  Atlas  Statue,  standing  in 
the  forecourt  of  the  International  Building  opposite  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  is  affectionately  called  "King-Kong." 
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The  lobby  of  the  R.C.A.  Building  is  decorated  with  MURALS 

BY   FRANK   BRANGWYN,   which   mUSt   be   SCCH.     Here   I   WOllld 

inquire  at  the  information  desk  about  the  conducted  tours 
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which,  at  a  very  reasonable  fee,  will  show  you  the  wonders  of 
the  whole  area.  They  will  take  you  to  the  eleven  landscaped 
SKY  GARDENS  (when  they  are  open),  another  sight  that  should 
not  be  missed,  and  the  guides  will  describe  the  construction  of 
the  development,  the  works  of  art  used  as  decorations,  and  the 
system  of  underground  communications  between  the  dozen 
buildings  of  the  group.  In  fact,  they  will  show  you  just  about 
everything  except  the  STUDIOS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
COMPANY,  which  have  a  tour  of  their  own.  And  you  should 
certainly  take  their  guided  tour,  too. 

There  is  an  extended  VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK  from  the  roof  of 
the  R.C.A.  Building.  The  admission  isj$o  cents.  ^  - 

In  addition  to  the  office  buildings,  the  famous  Radio  City 
Music  Hall,  seating  6,200  people  (see  page  88),  and  the  smaller 
but  equally  beautiful  Center  Theater,  seating  3,600  people,  are 
part  of  the  Rockefeller  Center  group.  And  just  within  the 
Sixth  Avenue  entrance  to  the  R.C.A.  Building  is  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  (see  page  84) . 

Although  it  is  a  huge  church,  ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL  does 
not  rank  high  among  the  cathedrals  of  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  size  alone.  But  in  purity  of  design  and  harmony 
of  style  I  doubt  if  it  is  surpassed  anywhere.  The  Gothic  struc- 
ture is  cruciform,  the  great  nave  and  choir  extending  for  332 
feet,  with  a  width  of  174  feet  through  the  transepts.  The  twin 
spires,  delicate  in  their  tracery,  are  now  dwarfed  by  the  tower- 
ing newer  structures  about  the  church,  but  when  St.  Patrick's 
was  dedicated,  their  height  of  330  feet  made  them  conspicuous 
landmarks  of  New  York.  The  church  was  twenty-one  years 
in  building  from  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  in  August, 
1858,  until  Cardinal  McCloskey  declared  the  building  open  in 
1879. 
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The  Cardinal  is  now  buried  under  the  main  altar,  which  is  a 
sight  in  itself.  Built  of  pure  Italian  marble  and  inlaid  with 
alabaster  and  precious  stones,  it  would  be  worthy  of  a  visit  on 
its  own  account. 

The  rather  gloomy  brownstone  VANDERBILT  MANSION  at 
the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  5ist  Street  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  of  the  old  mansions  of  the  ultra-rich  which  once 
lined  Fifth  Avenue.  Today  most  of  the  very  wealthy  have 
left  that  street  for  apartments  or  smaller  houses  on  the  side 
streets.  Taxes  have  been  a  contributing  cause,  for  it  is  said 
that  the  real  estate  taxes  alone  on  this  old  mansion  amount  to 
$197  per  day! 

Two  of  the  richest  Episcopal  congregations  in  New  York 
worship  in  ST.  THOMAS'  CHURCH  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  53rd  Street,  and  in  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  CHURCH,  at  the 
corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  5ist  Street.  Although  a  passing 
view  of  the  Romanesque  exterior  of  St.  Bartholomew's  may 
content  you,  you  should  certainly  visit  the  interior  of  St. 
Thomas'  to  see  the  exquisite  reredos  and  the  glorious  stained- 
glass  windows. 

And  the  mention  of  glass  brings  to  mind  that  the  lover  of 
modern  architecture  will  enjoy  walking  north  on  Fifth  Avenue 
to  the  corner  of  56th  Street  to  see  the  new  modern  building 
housing  STEUBEN  GLASS.  It  is  not  large,  but  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  appropriately  enough  much  glass  is  used  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Much  glass  is  used  also  in  the  walls  of  the  ultramodern 
MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART  (see  page  83)  on  53rd  Street,  just 
behind  St.  Thomas'  Church.  Even  if  you  don't  go  in  (which 
you  decidedly  should) ,  it  is  a  sight  to  see. 

Although  there  are  many  more  things  in  that  part  of  mid- 
town  New  York  which  it  is  a  pity  to  miss,  I  believe  these  to  be 
the  most  worth  while,  and  certainly  far  more  than  any  except 
the  most  enthusiastic  visitor  will  have  time  to  see.  So  let  us 
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return  to  Times  Square  and  proceed  to  enjoy  other  sights  of 
central  Manhattan,  this  time  to  the  south  between  42 nd  and 
34th  Streets. 

If  you  will  follow  Broadway  south  from  Times  Square,  you 
will  come  shortly  to  another  part  of  the  midtown  district  which 
is  less  than  half  a  mile  from  Times  Square,  but  which  is  sharply 
different  from  it.  For  at  Herald  Square,  where  Broadway, 
Sixth  Avenue,  and  34th  Street  cross  each  other,  is  one  of  the 
great  shopping  districts  of  the  city.  Here  are  Macy's,  Gimbers, 
and  Saks  34th  Street,  the  less  expensive  sister  of  the  very 
swank  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  Macy's,  running  through  the  entire 
block  from  Sixth  to  Seventh  Avenues  between  34th  and  35th 
Streets,  is  of  course  one  of  the  famous  stores  of  the  world,  and 
really  might  be  considered  a  sight  in  itself. 

At  HERALD  SQUARE  you  are  just  between  two  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  architecture  in  New  York,  totally  dissimilar,  and 
neither  to  be  missed.  For  one  block  to  the  west,  at  Fifth  Ave- 
nue from  34th  to  33rd  Streets,  is  the  Empire  State  Building, 
and  to  the  east  on  Seventh  Avenue,  between  33rd  and  3ist 
Streets,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 

The  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING  is  the  tallest  structure  yet 
erected  by  man.  It  is  102  stories  high  from  the  street  to  the 
top  of  the  so-called  mooring  mast,  1,250  feet  above  the  street 
level.  Although  this  added  tower  was  erected  as  a  mast  to 
which  dirigibles  might  be  moored,  I  have  been  told  that  the 
updrafts  caused  by  the  winds  pressing  against  the  Building 
would  make  such  use  a  practical  impossibility,  and  now  the 
mast  is  crowned  by  the  instruments  of  the  weather  bureau. 

The  Building  is  not  only  the  highest  in  the  city,  but  bears 
the  greatest  assessment  of  any  in  New  York,  its  taxes  being 
figured  on  a  value  of  $42,000,000.  Seven  hundred  fifty  people 
are  employed  in  the  various  services  of  the  Building,  and 
25,000  could  work  in  its  offices. 

There  are  two  observation  galleries,  one  with  an  open  terrace 
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on  the  86th  floor,  and  another  completely  glass  enclosed  on  the 
i  oznd  floor,  at  the  top  of  the  mooring  mast.  A  visit  to  them 
costs  Ji.io  for  adults,  and  25  cents  for  children,  and  if  you  go 
up  on  a  clear  day,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  bargain.  The  number 
of  miles  which  normal  visibility  permits  you  to  see  from  the 
top  is  posted  on  a  sign  outside  the  ticket  office  in  the  lobby, 
and  anything  over  15  miles  will  give  you  a  VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK 
that  you  will  never  forget. 

By  far  the  best  time  to  go  is  at  sunset,  when  you  can  first  see 
the  city  by  daylight.  Then  have  a  snack  in  the  restaurant  on 
the  86th  floor,  watch  the  sun  go  down  from  the  comfortable 
lounge  on  the  west  side  of  the  Building,  and  as  night  draws  in, 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mooring  mast  for  the  view  of  New 
York  at  night.  The  brilliantly  lighted  streets  will  stretch  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  electric  signs,  so  garish  when 
seen  at  short  range,  are  softened  by  distance  into  glowing 
jewels  bedecking  the  metropolis.  In  my  considered  opinion 
the  view  of  New  York  at  night  from  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  is  the  sight  of  New  York. 

For  some  reason  the  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION  has  never  had 
quite  the  appeal  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  to  the  New 
Yorker.  In  fact,  if  you  tell  the  average  citizen  of  the  city  that 
in  the  course  of  a  day  more  people  use  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
than  use  its  rival  to  the  north,  he  probably  will  not  believe  you. 
Somehow,  while  he  admires  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  Yorker 
loves  the  Grand  Central— which  is  quite  unfair  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  monumental  building  occupies  the  space  of  two  city 
blocks  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues,  and  3ist  and 
33rd  Streets,  and  more  than  four  city  blocks  below  ground, 
as  the  train  yards  and  platforms  extend  far  beyond  Ninth 
Avenue.  There  are  two  tubes  leading  under  the  Hudson  from 
New  Jersey,  and  four  from  the  station  under  the  East  River  to 
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Long  Island,  connecting  with  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and 
with  the  Pennsylvania  train  yards  there. 

The  main  waiting  room,  where  the  ticket  offices  are  located, 
is  227  feet  long,  103  feet  wide,  and  150  feet  high.  Its  mellow, 
columned  walls,  decorated  with  soft-colored  mural  maps, 
make  it  one  of  the  noblest  rooms  in  New  York,  if  not  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

The  Main  Concourse,  roofed  with  steel  and  glass,  is  even 
larger  in  floor  area,  measuring  340  by  2 10  feet.  From  this  room 
the  stairways  lead  to  the  tracks  below.  The  general  design  of 
the  building  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  ruins  of  the 
baths  of  Caracalla  in  Rome.  I  think  it  is  probably  true,  because 
when  I  saw  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  they  reminded 
me  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station! 

Behind  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  and  built  over  the  train 
yard,  is  the  classic  structure  of  the  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE,  its 
facade,  decorated  with  Corinthian  columns,  stretching  along 
Eighth  Avenue  from  3  ist  to  3  3rd  Streets.  This  immense  build- 
ing goes  all  the  way  back  to  Ninth  Avenue,  and  covers  two  full 
city  blocks. 

Just  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station  and  the  Post  Office  is 
the  center  of  the  women's  garment  industry.  The  actual 
manufacturing  is  concealed  behind  the  walls  of  hundreds  of 
towering  loft  buildings,  but  at  noon,  when  the  members  of  the 
I.L.G.W.U.  take  possession  of  Seventh  Avenue  and  the  side 
streets,  you  can  see  one  of  the  most  colorful  spectacles  on  earth. 
Eating  seems  to  be  secondary,  for  during  the  entire  noon  hour 
the  streets  are  jammed  with  groups,  strolling,  talking,  and  ges- 
ticulating. They  tell  me  that  each  branch  of  the  trade  has  its 
own  pet  street,  and  that  at  noon  time  one  street  is  the  favorite 
haunt  of  the  basters,  another  of  the  cutters,  while  the  stitchers 
have  a  third  pet  street  of  their  own.  I  can't  conscientiously 
advise  you  to  make  a  special  trip  to  see  this  at  noon,  but  if  you 
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happen  to  be  along  Seventh  Avenue  just  south  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  at  that  time,  don't  miss  it. 

Perhaps  after  visiting  the  Pennsylvania  Station  or  the  Empire 
State  Building,  so  symbolic  of  the  practical  world  of  today, 
you  might  be  in  the  mood  to  step  back  some  five  hundred  years, 
at  least  in  spirit.  If  so,  go  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  2  8th  Street. 
Turn  east,  and  opposite  the  Prince  George  Hotel  you  will  find 
a  tiny  church,  St.  Leo's.  This  is  the  Church  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration,  and  night  and  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  two  nuns 
or  more  kneel  in  prayer  before  the  altar.  It  is  not  a  big  church, 
and  perhaps  not  an  important  one,  but  no  one  will  have  to  tell 
you  to  preserve  silence  once  you  are  within,  and  when  you 
come  out  again  into  the  bustle  of  the  city,  you  will  feel  a  defi- 
nite shock  at  finding  yourself  again  in  the  world  of  today. 

One  block  to  the  north,  on  29th  Street,  just  east  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  is  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  better 
known  as  "THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  AROUND  THE  CORNER."  It  is  the 
actor's  favorite  church,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  the  liber- 
ality of  its  views.  It  is  a  peaceful  spot,  possessing  the  rarest 
things  that  Manhattan  can  give— a  plot  of  grass  and  some  trees. 

MADISON  SQUARE,  where  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  23rd 
Street  cross,  and  where  Madison  Avenue  begins  its  northward 
march,  is  the  center  of  the  life  insurance  district  of  the  city. 
On  the  south  of  the  Square  is  the  ugly  FLATIRON  BUILDING,  one 
of  the  first  real  skyscrapers  to  be  erected  in  the  city,  and  the 
source  of  many  a  ribald  jest  in  my  youth  because  the  swirling 
winds  around  its  sharp  prow  sometimes  lifted  a  lady's  skirt 
above  her  ankles.  The  Building  derives  its  name  from  the  trian- 
gular plot  between  Broadway,  23rd  Street,  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
22nd  Street  on  which  the  building  stands. 

The  great  structures  of  the  life  insurance  companies  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Square.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Building, 
with  its  yoo-foot-high  clock  tower  is  the  tallest,  but  the  610- 
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foot  height  of  the  New  York  Life  Building  would  make  it 
notable  anywhere  except  in  New  York.  Although,  according 
to  the  invaluable  World  Almanac,  it  is  only  the  seventeenth  in 
height  in  New  York,  the  same  authority  shows  only  two  build- 
ings higher  outside  of  New  York  in  the  whole  United  States. 
The  tower  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building  is  from  a  design 
inspired  by  the  Campanile  in  Venice.  The  clock  is  three  stories 
high. 

Although  it  is  not  very  large,  many  people  call  the  APPEL- 
LATE COURTHOUSE,  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and  25th 
Street,  the  most  beautiful  building  in  New  York.  You  should 
really  take  time  to  step  inside  to  see  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
interior. 

There  are  several  statues  in  the  Square,  but  my  art-loving 
friends  assure  me  that  the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  So  I 
will  content  myself  by  mentioning  that  they  are  there.  The 
Eternal  Light  Memorial  to  the  dead  of  the  last  war  also  stands 
in  the  Square.  Atop  a  12  5-foot  shaft  of  Oregon  pine  is  a  five- 
pointed  star,  perpetually  lighted  by  electricity. 

A  short  distance  from  Madison  Square  between  2oth  and 
2ist  Streets,  and  at  the  southern  end  of  Lexington  Avenue,  is 
GRAMERCY  PARK.  It  is  not  at  all  spectacular,  but  is  one  of  the 
few  private  parks  in  America,  surrounded  by  a  fence  with 
locked  gates  only  to  be  opened  by  keys  in  the  possession  of 
dwellers  in  the  surrounding  buildings.  A  statue  of  Edwin 
Booth  stands  in  the  Park,  and  his  erstwhile  residence,  now  the 
Players  Club,  faces  the  Park  from  the  south.  Unfortunately, 
unless  you  are  invited  by  a  member,  you  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Club  to  see  one  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  city— 
the  exquisite  fireplace  designed  by  Stanford  White. 

Probably  you  will  be  more  interested  in  UNION  SQUARE  than 
you  will  in  Gramercy  Park.  Here  is  the  great  outdoor  forum 
of  New  York.  Generally  considered  to  be  exclusively  the 
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haunt  of  "Reds,"  in  actuality  you  will  hear  every  "ism"  imag- 
inable, and  some  that  aren't,  expounded  by  the  orators  in  Union 
Square. 

The  statues  in  Union  Square  certainly  deserve  mention. 
General  Washington  was  received  here  by  the  city  in  1783, 
and  here  appropriately  stands  his  heroic  equestrian  statue  by 
H.  K.  Browne.  The  same  artist  is  responsible  for  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  that  also  decorates  the  Square.  The  statue  of  Lafayette 
is  by  Bartholdi,  who  designed  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  And  if 
you  will  get  up  early  enough  on  a  summer  morning  to  reach 
Union  Square  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  you  will  see  some- 
thing hard  to  believe  in  New  York's  masses  of  steel  and  stone— 
a  flower  market! 

FOURTEENTH  STREET,  which  bounds  Union  Square  on  the 
south,  might  well  be  called  the  "poor  man's  Fifth  Avenue." 
Here  are  no  luxury  shops,  but  stores  appealing  frankly  on  a 
price  basis— and  usually  offering  startlingly  good  values  for  the 
money.  It  is  amazing  how  many  women  look  and  feel  smart 
in  dresses  from  Klein's  (see  page  in).  The  stores  range  in 
quality  from  the  quasi-luxury  of  Hearn's  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Avenues  down  to  the  pushcart  market  on  First  Avenue 
just  south  of  1 4th  Street.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  in  Union 
Square,  note  the  fur  shop  one  flight  up  on  the  corner  of  i4th 
Street  and  Broadway,  where  all  day  long,  winter  and  summer, 
living  models  of  incredible  blondness  parade  endlessly  before 
the  plate-glass  windows  displaying  fur  coats. 


Old  houses,  dignity,  Bohemians, 
and  an  Italian  colony— 
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ROM  UNION  SQUARE  a  short  walk  down  University  Place, 
or,  if  you  prefer,  down  Fifth  Avenue,  one  block  to  the  west, 
will  bring  you  to  WASHINGTON  SQUARE.  This  marks  the  end  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  chief  architectural  feature  of  the  Square  is 
the  WASHINGTON  ARCH,  not  too  large  as  triumphal  and  memorial 
arches  go,  particularly  in  foreign  cities,  but  of  really  great 
beauty.  It  was  completed  in  1893  from  designs  by  Stanford 
White.  The  material  is  marble. 
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On  the  south  the  Square  is  dominated  by  the  tower  of  the 
Judson  Memorial  Church,  on  the  east  by  the  great  buildings  of 
New  York  University,  and  on  the  west  by  apartment  buildings 
and  hotels.  Fortunately  the  old  colonial  fronts  of  the  residences 
on  the  Square  along  the  north  side  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served, although  many  of  the  interiors  have  been  converted 
into  new  small  apartments. 

Washington  Square,  and  near  by  Greenwich  Village,  have 
for  years  been  the  haunt  of  people  in  the  literary  world.  Both 
Washington  Irving  and  Mark  Twain  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
fine  old  mansion  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  9th  Street.  This  neigh- 
borhood is  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  Greenwich  Village, 
and  both  these  writers  must  have  been  established  successes  to 
have  lived  there. 

Probably  no  single  house  has  ever  sheltered  so  many  famous 
names  of  American  literature  and  art  as  No.  61  Washington 
Square  South.  Run  for  years  as  a  rooming  house  by  a  Madame 
Branchard,  it  has  housed  at  various  times  Stephen  Crane,  John 
Dos  Passos,  Willy  Pogany,  Art  Young,  John  Reed,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Pierre  Matisse,  Alan  Seeger,  and  among  stage  folk, 
Adelina  Patti  and  Alessandro  Salvini.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  dozens  who  could  be  listed.  When  Madame  Bran- 
chard  died  in  1937  she  was  mourned  by  half  the  artists  in 
America.  \  . 

Just  south  of  Washington  Square  is  a  predominantly  Italian 
section,  and  a  short  walk  to  the  west  will  bring  you  into  the 
heart  of  GREENWICH  VILLAGE.  This  is  the  site  of  the  second 
oldest  community  founded  on  Manhattan  Island,  the  oldest,  of 
course,  having  been  Fort  Amsterdam,  further  south.  Green- 
wich Village  was  the  fashionable  residential  district  of  New 
York  from  about  1 800  until  about  1850.  During  a  yellow-fever 
epidemic  in  the  city  in  1822,  it  is  said  that  some  20,000  people 
moved  to  the  healthier  air  of  Greenwich  Village,  which  in  those 
days  was  a  fashionable  suburb. 
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When  the  rectangular  plan  was  adopted  for  the  general 
layout  of  New  York,  Greenwich  Village,  being  already  well 
established,  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  conform.  The  best 
the  planners  could  do  was  to  extend  the  street-numbering 
system  insofar  as  possible,  with  the  result  that  4th  Street  crosses 
roth  Street,  an  impossible  thing  elsewhere. 

Greenwich  Village  is  a  curious  jumble.  Long  famous  as  a 
Bohemian  section,  it  is  today  for  the  most  part  too  expensive 
for  any  struggling  artist,  who  would  probably  find  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  at  least  $40.00  per  month  in  advance  to  get 
even  the  smallest  attic  to  starve  in.  There  are  streets  which  are 
almost  slums,  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the  block  will  be  an 
exquisite  old  colonial  residence,  still  occupied  by  the  family  of 
the  original  owner,  and  with  a  polished-brass  door  knob  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun,  or  perhaps  a  tall,  ultramodern  apartment  house, 
complete  with  doormen  and  potted  palms  in  the  lobby. 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  people  lived  in  the  days  when  Green- 
wich Village  was  at  its  best,  walk  east  on  4th  Street,  from 
Washington  Square.  Here,  at  No.  29,  is  the  house  once  belong- 
ing to  Seabury  Treadwell,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  period. 
It  has  been  carefully  restored,  particularly  on  the  interior,  and 
is  now  a  museum.  It  is  open  daily  on  weekdays  from  1 1  A.M. 
to  5  P.M.  and  on  Sundays  from  i  P.M.  to  5  P.M.  The  admission 
is  50  cents. 

Again  to  the  east  of  Washington  Square,  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  loth  Street,  is  the  beautiful  Gothic  Grace 
Church,  with  its  adjoining  buildings  in  harmonious  design. 
Further  east,  at  Second  Avenue  andioth  Street,  is  ST.  MARK'S- 
IN-THE-BOUWERIE.  This  old  church,  built  in  1795,  is  the  second 
oldest  church  building  in  New  York.  It  stands  where  Petrus 
Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  had 
his  Bouwerie  Farm  far  out  of  town,  and  marks  the  site  of  his 
chapel.  He  is  still  buried  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  a  tablet  on  the 
east  wall  marking  the  vault. 
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Near  St.  Mark's,  where  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues  join  to 
make  the  Bowery,  is  COOPER  UNION.  This  somewhat  forbid- 
ding brownstone  building  was  erected  by  Peter  Cooper,  the 
inventor,  in  1857.  Its  activity,  of  inestimable  value  in  training 
young  men  and  women  in  technical  subjects,  is  largely  carried 
on  in  its  evening  sessions.  There  is  a  splendid  technical  library. 
A  statue  of  Peter  Cooper  by  St.  Gaudens  is  to  the  south  of  the 
building. 

The  BOWERY  was  once  the  pleasant  Bouwerie  Lane  leading 
north  from  the  city  to  Petrus  Stuyvesant's  Bouwerie  Farm. 
Today  it  is  not  even  famous  for  its  wickedness.  This  gloomy 
thoroughfare,  shaded  by  the  tracks  of  the  noisy  elevated  struc- 
ture, is  a  long  line  of  pawnshops,  saloons,  small  and  dingy 
stores,  and  "flop  houses." 

But  however  dingy  the  Bowery  may  be,  it  leads  the  visitor 
past  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  New  York,  the 
slum  district  of  the  Lower  East  Side,  to  another  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  the  city,  Chinatown. 

The  LOWER  EAST  SIDE  is  packed  with  humanity,  mostly  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Here  are  the  great  pushcart  markets,  so  pic- 
turesque at  night;  here  Yiddish  is  the  language  most  commonly 
heard  on  the  streets;  and  here  are  shops  selling  Russian  and 
Roumanian  wares.  On  hot  nights  in  the  summer  the  whole 
population  seems  to  move  outdoors,  and  the  streets  become 
combined  markets,  playgrounds,  and  clubs. 

Not  only  Jews  live  on  the  East  Side.  There  are  Italian  dis- 
tricts as  well,  particularly  near  Mulberry  Street.  Some  of  the 
least  habitable  sections  of  the  district  are  being  torn  down,  and 
hopeful  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  the  neighborhood  can  be 
seen  in  developments  like  Knickerbocker  Village.  It  is  notice- 
able that  since  this  great  low-cost  housing  development  was 
erected,  many  of  the  older  buildings  around  it  have  been  mod- 
ernized, and  some  of  the  surrounding  blocks  are  definitely  on 
the  up  grade. 
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CHINATOWN,  just  off  the  Bowery  to  the  west  at  Chatham 
Square,  is  not  a  large  neighborhood,  but  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating in  the  city,  unless  the  visitor  has  seen  the  infinitely  more 
interesting  Chinatown  of  San  Francisco.  Here  are  many  Chi- 
nese stores,  several  temples  or  joss  houses,  the  one  at  20  Mott 
Street  being  considered  the  most  interesting,  and  many  Chinese 
restaurants.  Chinatown,  once  the  scene  of  so  many  "Tong 
Wars,"  is  now  one  of  the  most  generally  orderly  districts  in 
New  York. 

Visitors  are  often  interested  in  a  visit  to  the  Chinese  Theater, 
open  only  in  the  winter,  and  to  the  small  Chinese  Museum  of 
Art  and  Science. 


The  canyons  of  lower  Manhattan— 
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HALL  PARK  is  the  real  civic  center  of  New  York.  The 
CITY  HALL  itself,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Park,  facing  south, 
is  not  only  the  finest  example  of  post-colonial  architecture  in 
New  York,  but  some  good  critics  have  said  it  is  the  finest 
example  in  the  country.  It  is  not  large,  only  216  feet  long  by 
105  wide,  but  the  purity  of  its  design  makes  it  a  monument  to 
the  architects  McComb  and  Mangin,  who  designed  it.  The 
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cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  1803,  and  the  building 
was  dedicated  almost  exactly  nine  years  later  in  May,  1812. 

The  front  and  sides  of  the  building  were  of  marble  (and  still 
are),  but  the  back  was  sandstone.  The  story  goes  that  when 
City  Hall  was  built,  it  was  so  far  uptown  that  "it  was  never 
imagined  that  anybody  would  ever  go  around  it  to  look  at  the 
back."  It  is  a  nice  story,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  believe  it,  but  I 
think  it  is  more  probable  that  the  city  fathers  of  that  day 
decided  to  economize  a  little,  for  so  elaborate  a  building  must 
have  been  a  strain  on  the  purse  of  the  infant  city. 

Most  of  the  detail  work  of  running  the  city's  departments  is 
done  in  the  huge  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,  arched  over  Chambers 
Street  to  a  height  of  580  feet,  and  in  City  Hall  itself  there  is 
room  only  for  the  executive  offices  of  the  Mayor,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  the  Art  Commission,  and  the  chambers  of  the 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Estimate. 

The  GOVERNOR'S  ROOM,  open  to  the  public,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting in  the  structure.  It  contains  not  only  the  chair  which 
Washington  used  at  his  inauguration  as  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  desk  at  which  he  penned  his  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  There  are  several  works  of  art  in  the  room, 
with  many  paintings  by  early  American  artists,  including 
TrumbulTs  portraits  of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  Unfor- 
tunately we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  artist  who  painted 
the  portrait  of  Petrus  (Peter)  Stuyvesant,  which  also  hangs 
in  the  Governor's  Room. 

The  Mayor's  office  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  here  hangs 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  city, 
a  portrait  of  Lafayette  painted  by  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
that  versatile  genius  who  was  later  to  invent  the  telegraph.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  invention  led  indirectly  to  the 
greatest  damage  which  City  Hall  has  so  far  sustained.  When, 
as  a  result  of  Morse's  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  Atlantic 
cable  was  laid,  there  was  a  great  celebration  at  the  City  Hall 
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in  August,  1858.  The  building  caught  fire  from  the  illumina- 
tions, and  for  a  long  time  afterward  the  windows  were  boarded 
up  in  the  smoke-blackened  fagade  of  the  structure. 

City  Hall  and  City  Hall  Park  have  many  historical  associa- 
tions. Here  in  City  Hall  Park  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  read  on  July  9,  1776  to  the  Continental  Army  there  as- 
sembled, and  here  on  August  26,  1824,  Lafayette  was  received 
after  a  triumphal  procession  from  the  Battery— a  tradition 
which  has  persisted  to  the  present  day,  all  distinguished  visitors 
to  New  York  following  the  same  classic  route. 

In  City  Hall  Park  are  two  statues  by  MacMonnies,  his 
bronze  Nathan  Hale,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  art  in  New  York,  and  his  marble  foun- 
tain statue  Civic  Virtue,  which  has  been  the  center  of  a  storm 
of  controversy  ever  since  it  was  erected,  some  saying  that  it 
is  good,  and  others  that  it  is  bad.  Not  being  an  art  critic  my- 
self, I  will  reserve  my  opinion,  merely  saying  that  it  must  be 
significant,  or  quite  obviously  people  wouldn't  argue  so  about 
it. 

Several  of  the  older  skyscrapers  of  New  York  overlook  City 
Hall  Park,  one  of  them  being  of  real  importance.  The  WOOL- 
WORTH  BUILDING,  a  Gothic  tower  792  feet  high,  was  for 
eighteen  years  the  highest  building  in  the  city,  and  still  is  the 
sixth  in  rank.  But  that  is  not  why  it  is  important.  It  is  rather 
because  in  his  design  for  this  Building  Cass  Gilbert  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  the  glory  of  a  tower  is  in  its  height,  and 
therefore  accentuated  the  vertical  lines  of  the  Building.  Al- 
though the  step-back  buildings  of  later  years  have  given  New 
York  a  peculiar  architecture  of  its  own,  it  can  still  truly  be 
said  that  the  Woolworth  Building  revolutionized  American 
architecture. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  time,  and  only  then,  you  might  enjoy 
visiting  some  of  the  buildings  behind  the  City  Hall  before  pro- 
ceeding further  down  Broadway.  Almost  behind  the  City  Hall 
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is  the  HALL  OF  RECORDS,  where  in  absolutely  fireproof  vaults 
are  stored  the  records  of  the  deeds  to  all  the  real  estate  in  Man- 
hattan. While  not  very  large  as  New  York  buildings  go,  it  is 
decidedly  in  the  grand  manner.  The  thirty-two  monolithic 
columns  cost  $20,000  each,  and  the  various  fagades  are  liberally 
garnished  with  statues  by  Bush,  Brown,  MacMonnies,  Mar- 
tiny,  and  Weinert. 

The  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE  at  Centre  and  Worth  Streets  is 
a  hexagonal  building  radiating  from  a  central  well.  More  con- 
spicuous is  the  tall  FEDERAL  COURTS  BUILDING.  The  NEW  YORK 
STATE  BUILDING  houses  various  state  services,  such  as  motor 
registration  offices.  Only  a  little  further  away  is  the  gloomy 
old  TOMBS  PRISON,  connected  with  the  almost  equally  gloomy 
old  CRIMINAL  COURTS  BUILDING  by  a  covered  passageway  above 
Franklin  Street  called  the  "Bridge  of  Sighs."  These  inadequate 
and  inconvenient  old  buildings,  admittedly  a  disgrace  to  the 
city,  are  soon  to  give  way  to  a  new  structure. 

Before  proceeding  south  to  the  financial  district  it  would  be 
desirable  if  you  could  find  the  time  to  get  a  general  view  of  it. 
This  is  best  done  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Although  this 
huge  yet  delicate  span  is  still  the  most  beautiful  of  New  York's 
bridges,  you  would  never  know  it  from  the  entrance  that  leads 
from  City  Hall  Park,  and  which  is  rendered  hideous  by  a  trol- 
ley and  an  "L"  terminal  of  great  ugliness.  But  if  you  will  walk 
across  a  flock  of  trolley  tracks,  you  will  find  the  promenade 
for  foot  passengers  across  the  Bridge.  Walk  to  the  middle,  and 
you  will  get  a  VIEW  OF  DOWNTOWN  NEW  YORK  which  you  will 
never  forget. 

You  can  get  the  same  view  without  so  much  walking  by 
crossing  City  Hall  Park  to  the  Park  Place  Station  of  the  I.R.T. 
Subway,  and  taking  any  Brooklyn-bound  train  to  Clark  Street. 
Here  you  emerge  through  the  building  of  the  St.  George  Hotel, 
and  either  from  the  roof  of  the  hotel,  or  by  walking  only  a 
block  or  so  to  the  end  of  Clark  Street,  you  will  be  able  to  ob- 
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tain  a  view  of  downtown  Manhattan  that  is  breathtaking. 

At  the  south  end  of  City  Hall  Park  is  ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL,  the 
oldest  church  building  in  the  city,  having  been  built  in  1756. 
It  is  the  rear  which  is  seen  from  Broadway,  for  the  building 
faces  the  Hudson  River,  and  once  enjoyed  a  view  of  the 
stream,  a  vista  which  is  now  blocked  by  the  new  FEDERAL 
OFFICE  BUILDING,  among  others.  Washington  worshipped  in 
St.  Paul's,  and  during  the  British  occupation  of  the  city,  so  did 
Lord  Howe.  The  interior  is  of  delicate  beauty.  The  pew  used 
by  General  Washington  is  marked. 

A  short  walk  south  along  Broadway,  which  here  is  a  veritable 
canyon  between  cliff -like  buildings,  will  bring  you  to  TRINITY 
CHURCH  and  CHURCHYARD.  Long  before  Manhattan  Island 
became  an  English  possession,  this  land  was  the  West  India 
Company's  farm.  Then,  after  the  English  took  over  the  rule, 
it  became  the  King's  Farm,  and  in  1705  this  immense  tract, 
embracing  all  the  land  along  the  Hudson,  from  Vesey  to  Chris- 
topher Streets,  was  granted  to  the  colonial  church  of  which 
the  present  Trinity  is  the  descendant.  Although  much  of  the 
land  has  been  disposed  of,  enough  remains  to  give  the  parish 
an  estimated  income  of  $500,000  per  year.  The  affairs  of  the 
parish  are  administered  from  the  Gothic-style  office  building 
to  the  north  of  the  churchyard.  The  present  church  building 
was  finished  in  1846,  and  is  famous  for  the  purity  of  its  Gothic 
style,  its  bronze  doors,  and  the  altar  and  reredos.  In  the  church- 
yard sleep,  among  others  of  New  York's  illustrious  dead,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Robert  Fulton,  and  John  Jay  (first  Chief 
Justice) .  The  most  conspicuous  monument  is  that  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  died  in  British  prisons  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  the  oldest  grave  is  that  of  Richard 
Churcher,  who  died  in  1681. 

WALL  STREET,  an  even  narrower  canyon  than  Broadway, 
runs  from  Trinity  Church  to  the  East  River.  (Its  location  has 
given  rise  to  a  rather  bitter  local  jest  to  the  effect  that  Wall 
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Street  is  ideally  situated  for  speculative  purposes,  having  a  river 
at  one  end  and  a  graveyard  at  the  other.)  Walk  one  block 
down  Wall  Street,  and  you  will  be  at  about  the  most  important 
corner  in  New  York. 

Your  eye  will  first  be  caught  by  a  heroic  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, which  stands  on  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
a  low  Doric  building.  This  was  long  the  SUBTREASURY  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  building  marks  the  site  of  Federal  Hall, 
where  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President.  The 
stone  on  which  he  stood  is  still  preserved  in  the  building.  Even 
without  the  added  sentimental  interest  of  the  stone,  you  should 
enter  the  building  to  see  the  beautiful  rotunda,  one  of  the  mos/ 
exquisite  examples  of  post-colonial  architecture  in  New  York. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Subtreasury,  at  No.  23,  is  a  low, 
two-story  building  housing  the  powerful  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  and  diagonally  across  the  street,  facing  Broad  Street,  is 
the  classic  facade  of  the  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  Long 
closed  to  the  public,  the  visitors'  gallery  has  been  recently  re- 
opened, and  you  may  enter  if  you  wish  to  watch  the  trading. 

The  ASSAY  OFFICE  is  well  worth  visiting,  for  here  is  carried 
on  every  operation  of  a  mint,  except  the  actual  stamping  of  cur- 
rency. The  Assay  Office  is  next  to  the  Subtreasury,  and  is  open 
to  visitors  on  weekdays  from  2  to  4  P.M. 

Wall  Street  got  its  name  in  an  interesting  way.  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant  was  the  first  to  erect  a  palisade  from  side  to  side  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  to  protect  the  little  Qty  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam 
from  attacks  from  the  dreaded  Indians,  and  the  equally  dreaded 
colonists  of  New  England!  Then  in  English  days  this  wall 
was  strengthened,  and  houses  began  to  be  built  facing  the 
cleared  land  inside  the  wall.  The  street  connecting  these  houses 
naturally  became  known  as  Wall  Street.  Although  the  popular 
impression  seems  to  be  that  Wall  Street  marks  the  site  of  the 
wall  itself,  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  actual  wall 
was  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  street. 
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Third  and  fourth  in  height  among  the  buildings  of  New 
York  are  the  60  Wall  Street  Tower  (950  feet)  and  the  Bank 
of  the  Manhattan  Company,  at  40  Wall  Street  (927  feet). 

While  you  are  in  the  Wall  Street  region,  and  if  your  time 
will  possibly  permit,  you  should  see  the  FULTON  FISH  MARKET. 
It  is  on  the  East  River,  only  a  little  north  of  Wall  Street,  and  is 
the  receiving  center  for  about  a  million  pounds  of  fish  a  day. 
It  is  more  than  a  little  smelly,  but  it  is  a  great  sight.  So  is  the 
WASHINGTON  MARKET,  almost  across  Manhattan  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Vesey  Streets,  where  in  the  booths  and  in 
the  stalls  you  will  find  food  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
neighborhood  around  Washington  Market  is  a  center  of  the 
wholesale  trade  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Wall  Street  is  not  only  a  street  but  a  district  as  well.  Most 
people  think  that  the  CURB  EXCHANGE,  so  called  because  its 
members  once  traded  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, is  on  Wall  Street.  Actually  it  is  housed  in  a  building 
of  its  own  at  86  Trinity  Place. 

On  your  way  south  to  the  heart  of  oldest  Nieuw  Amster- 
dam, walk  down  Broad  Street  past  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
at  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street  you  will  find  FRAUNCES  TAVERN. 
Here  on  December  4,  1783,  Washington  bade  farewell  to  his 
officers,  and  here,  one  hundred  years  later,  the  society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  which  organization  the 
building  now  belongs,  was  organized.  Although  the  building 
has  undergone  a  much-needed  restoration,  the  work  was  lov- 
ingly done,  and  the  architect  recaptured  not  only  the  design 
but  the  essential  spirit  of  the  original.  In  accordance  with  the 
Tavern  tradition,  the  building  is  still  open  as  a  restaurant,  and 
a  good  one  too,  although  only  luncheons  are  served.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  floors  are  maintained  as  a  museum  of  Revolu- 
tionary times.  The  building  is  open  daily  except  Sunday  from 
9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
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Now  let  us  walk  east  again  to  BOWLING  GREEN,  where  Broad- 
way begins.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  oldest  section  of  the  city. 
It  was  the  market  place  and  bowling  green  in  the  Dutch  days, 
a  park  in  English  days,  and  the  heart  of  the  fashionable  residen- 
tial district  in  early  colonial  days. 

Today  the  site  where  old  Fort  Amsterdam  was  built  in  1626, 
and  where  Government  House  was  erected  for  President 
Washington  in  1790,  is  occupied  by  the  huge  classic  structure 
of  the  u.  s.  CUSTOMHOUSE.  The  four  great  statuary  groups  on 
either  side  of  the  main  entrance  and  at  the  corners  of  the 
building  represent  America,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  and  are 
the  work  of  Daniel  C.  French. 

Facing  Bowling  Green  is  the  CUNARD  BUILDING,  not  particu- 
larly distinguished  in  outer  appearance,  but  marvelous  within. 
The  gorgeously  decorated  rotunda  of  this  building  is  one  of 
the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  interiors  in  all  New  York.  No  for- 
malities are  necessary  for  admission  during  business  hours. 
Just  go  in  and  look  around. 

Although  the  front  of  the  Customhouse  faces  Bowling 
Green,  the  side  overlooks  BATTERY  PARK,  one  of  the  best-loved 
breathing  spaces  of  the  whole  metropolis.  Here  the  workers 
from  the  near-by  office  buildings  gather  at  lunch  time;  here 
sailors  temporarily  "on  the  beach"  sit  talking  things  over  and 
exchanging  reminiscences  of  experiences  in  far  corners  of  the 
earth;  and  here  is  the  best  place  from  which  to  view  that  great 
spectacle  of  New  York,  an  ocean  liner  making  her  dignified 
progress  out  to  sea. 

The  best-known  and  best-loved  sight  in  Battery  Park  is  the 
AQUARIUM.  This  old,  round  building  has  had  a  varied  history. 
It  once  stood  offshore  on  the  rocks  which  surrounded  lower 
Manhattan,  and  was  known  as  Fort  Clinton.  It  remained  such 
from  1805  until  1822,  when  it  was  deeded  to  the  city.  Then  it 
became  a  popular  resort,  and  in  1847,  after  extensive  interior 
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remodeling,  it  became  a  famous  amusement  place.  Here  Bar- 
num  brought  the  "Swedish  Nightingale,"  Jenny  Lind,  for  her 
first  performance  in  America. 

But  the  city  grew  away  from  it;  its  usefulness  as  an  amuse- 
ment center  passed;  and  in  1855  it  became  the  state  immigrant 
bureau,  which  it  remained  until  the  United  States  took  charge 
of  immigration  in  1891,  and  moved  the  station  to  Ellis  Island. 

Finally,  in  1896,  the  building  was  reopened  as  an  aquarium 
under  the  management  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 
It  is  the  oldest  aquarium  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  The  total  number  of  specimens  varies 
from  10,000  to  1 2,000.  This  fascinating  place,  really  to  be  con- 
sidered an  obligatory  sight  for  every  visitor,  is  open  free  every 
day  in  the  year  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  in  the  summer  and  9  A.M. 
to  4  P.M.  in  the  winter. 

From  Battery  Park  you  can  get  a  good  view  of  Ellis  Island, 
the  U.  S.  Immigrant  Station  (it  is  not  so  spectacular  since 
immigration  has  been  restricted),  and  of  the  STATUE  OF  LIB- 
ERTY. If  you  wish  a  nearer  view  of  the  statue,  take  one  of  the 
boats  that  leave  the  Battery  at  frequent  intervals  (fare  35  cents) 
from  9  A.M.  to  6: 30  P.M.  daily. 

The  statue  stands  on  Bedloe's  Island,  facing  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  and  was  a  gift  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  work  of  the  great  Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi, 
and  was  completed  in  sections.  It  was  unveiled  on  its  present 
site  in  1886. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  largest  statues  of  modern 
times,  it  is  a  work  of  art,  and  therefore  I  dislike  to  interfere 
with  your  enjoyment  of  it  by  quoting  statistics.  So  if  you  don't 
like  statistics,  please  skip  the  next  paragraph! 

The  statue  is  305  feet  6  inches  high  from  the  foundation  of 
the  pedestal  to  the  torch.  It  is  1 1 1  feet  6  inches  from  the  heel 
of  the  goddess  to  the  top  of  her  head,  and  1 5 1  feet  from  her 
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feet  to  the  top  of  the  torch.  She  has  a  35  waist— but  that  is  the 
thickness  of  her  waist  in  feet,  and  not  its  circumference  in 
inches!  Her  index  finger  is  8  feet  long,  her  nose  is  4  feet  6 
inches  long;  and  it  is  2  feet  6  inches  across  her  eye.  ^/* 

You  may  ascend  the  statue  by  an  elevator  for  a  lo-cent 
charge. 

The  most  spectacular  view  of  downtown  New  York  is  that 
enjoyed  by  the  incoming  traveler  from  the  open  sea.  You  may 
approximate  this  view,  and  in  fact  get  all  of  its  best  features,  by 
taking  a  ride  on  a  STATEN  ISLAND  FERRYBOAT.  It  takes  about 
twenty  minutes  to  make  the  run;  the  boats  leave  the  Battery 
every  fifteen  minutes;  the  fare  is  5  cents  in  either  direction;  and 
you  never  got  such  value  for  your  money!  The  ferry  will  take 
you  past  GOVERNOR'S  ISLAND,  the  army  post  just  south  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  where  CASTLE  WILLIAM,  built  as  a  fort  in  1812,  is 
a  conspicuous  landmark.  You  will  also  get  a  fairly  close  view 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

If  you  wish  to  get  the  same  view,  but  to  go  a  little  further 
afield,  there  are  boats  from  the  Battery  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  to 
Atlantic  Highlands,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  These  will  take 
you  through  the  NARROWS,  as  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
called,  past  the  quarantine  station,  often  with  ships  at  anchor 
awaiting  inspection,  and  past  Forts  Wadsworth  on  Staten  Is- 
land and  Hamilton  on  Long  Island,  both  very  much  out  of  date 
as  harbor  defenses. 

From  the  Battery  boats  also  leave  for  trips  up  the  Sound  to 
Rye  Beach  or  Bridgeport,  and  up  the  Hudson  to  Hook  Moun- 
tain and  Bear  Mountain.  And  from  a  pier  almost  in  Battery 
Park  boats  leave  for  Coney  Island. 


Where  children  play  under 
the  sun,  and  he  and  she 
stroll  under  the  moon— 
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PARK,  a  beautifully  landscaped  tract  of  840  acres, 
stretches  two  and  one-half  miles  long  from  59th  to  noth 
Streets,  and  half  a  mile  wide  from  Fifth  to  Eighth  Avenues.  It 
is  a  favorite  playground  for  children,  and  a  favorite  outdoor 
retreat  for  their  parents.  The  Park  is  well  kept,  and  if  it  looks 
shabby  in  spots,  it  is  the  shabbiness  of  hard  use,  rather  than  of 
neglect. 
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The  roads  through  the  Park  are  now  "one  way,"  north- 
bound traffic  using  the  east  drive,  and  southbound  traffic  the 
west.  To  drive  around  the  Park  inside  the  walls,  a  thing  which 
is  well  worth  doing,  you  will  have  to  use  either  your  own  car 
or  a  hired  conveyance.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
Park  at  small  expense,  take  a  northbound  No.  3  or  No.  4  Fifth 
Avenue  bus.  This  will  take  you  along  the  eastern  and  northern 
boundaries  of  the  Park.  At  noth  Street  and  Central  Park 
West,  change  to  a  southbound  8th  Avenue  bus  (no  transfer, 
and  you  will  have  to  pay  two  fares— 10  cents  on  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue bus  and  5  cents  on  the  Eighth  Avenue  bus),  which  will 
bring  you  back  to  59th  Street  at  Columbus  Circle.  The  south- 
ern boundary,  where  59th  Street  becomes  Central  Park  South, 
is  a  long  line  of  tall  apartment  houses  and  hotels,  which,  when 
seen  from  the  Park,  make  a  typically  New  York  skyline,  but 
offer  no  great  interest  otherwise. 

As  the  easiest  way  to  see  the  Park  is  to  follow  the  route  of 
traffic  through  it,  let  us  begin  at  the  entrance  at  59th  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  Here  in  a  small  rectangle  between  59th  and 
58th  Streets  stands  the  PULITZER  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN,  with  a 
figure  by  Karl  Bitter.  Facing  it,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Park 
itself,  is  St.  Gaudens'  magnificent  bronze  equestrian  STATUE  OF 
GENERAL  SHERMAN,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in  New  York. 

Just  within  the  Park  is  a  small  lake  where  a  refuge  and  feed- 
ing station  for  migratory  and  other  water  fowl  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  only  a  bit  further  north,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  64th 
Street,  is  the  CENTRAL  PARK  MENAGERIE.  This  menagerie,  re- 
cently reconstructed,  has  been  called  "the  story  book  zoo,"  and 
it  does  look  oddly  like  a  toy.  It  is  far  from  large,  but  has  a 
well-rounded  collection  of  animals,  a  fascinating  pool  of  sea 
lions  as  its  central  feature,  and  is  the  delight  of  many  a  child 
who  lives  so  far  away  from  the  greater  zoo  in  the  Bronx  that  a 
visit  there  would  be  difficult.  The  largest  building  in  the  zoo  is 
the  "Arsenal,"  originally  used  as  its  name  indicates,  built  long 
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before  Central  Park  was  set  aside  as  a  playground,  and  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  park  department.  A  plaque  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue  side  of  the  building  gives  a  resume  of  its  history. 

If  you  are  traveling  north  on  Fifth  Avenue,  rather  than 
through  the  Park  itself,  there  are  many  buildings  overlooking 
the  Park  that  may  interest  you.  At  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  65th  Street  stands  TEMPLE  EMANU-EL.  This  early  Roman- 
esque structure  is  the  third  largest  religious  edifice  in  the  city. 

The  FRICK  MUSEUM  (see  page  80)  is  at  the  corner  of  yoth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  If  you  enter  the  Park  at  the  7znd 
Street  entrance,  you  will  have  on  your  right  the  little  pond 
dedicated  to  the  sailing  of  model  yachts,  and  by  following  the 
signs  straight  ahead,  you  will  come  to  the  MALL.  This  was 
designed  to  be  the  landscape  feature  of  the  Park.  A  broad 
asphalt  path  leads  north  from  about  67 th  Street  to  the  band- 
stand, where  free  concerts  are  given  in  the  summer,  and  to  the 
TERRACE,  leading  by  flights  of  elaborately  carved  steps  down  to 
the  BETHESDA  FOUNTAIN,  and  the  principal  lake  of  the  park. 

The  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART  (see  page  81)  is  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Bind  Street,  and  in  the  park  just  behind  it  is 
the  OBELISK  called  "Cleopatra's  Needle."  This  once  stood  be- 
fore the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  where  it  was  erected 
in  1600  B.  C.  It  was  re-erected  in  Central  Park  in  1881.  The 
New  York  climate  does  not  agree  with  it,  and  it  has  suffered 
much  from  erosion— hence  the  metal  cap. 

Just  north  of  the  Obelisk  is  another  large  lake,  this  time  a 
practical  one,  it  being  one  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  city's  water 
supply.  To  the  south  of  the  reservoir,  seen  across  a  great  play 
meadow,  is  the  granite  tower  of  the  Belvedere. 

At  9oth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  stands  one  of  the  largest 
residences  overlooking  the  Park,  the  great,  brick  CARNEGIE 
MANSION,  and  opposite  it  is  the  beautifully  simple  CHURCH  OF 
THE  HEAVENLY  REST.  In  the  neighborhood  of  looth  Street  is  a 
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small  but  pretty  Botanical  Garden,  and  at  i  loth  Street  the  Park 
ends. 

This  is  the  southern  boundary  of  HARLEM,  and  a  walk  or 
ride  through  is  an  experience.  Since  1900,  when  the  first 
Mulatto  family  is  said  to  have  moved  into  this  district,  some 
300,000  Negroes  have  packed  themselves  into  about  three 
square  miles,  producing  one  of  the  most  horrible  slum  prob- 
lems in  New  York,  if  not  in  the  world.  Although  there  are  a 
few  wealthy  Negroes  living  expensively  on  Sugar  Hill,  the 
great  majority  are  bitterly  poor,  or  on  relief.  Yet  in  spite  of 
their  real  misery,  these  Negroes  in  Harlem  somehow  give  an 
impression  of  gayety.  The  streets  are  jammed,  night  and  day. 
Harlem,  like  Times  Square,  seems  always  to  be  awake. 

The  visitor  will  see  little  of  the  real  life  of  Harlem.  He  will 
probably  pass  through  the  streets,  chuckle  at  the  wild  dancing 
in  the  SAVOY  BALLROOM  at  Lenox  Avenue  and  i4oth  Street,  or 
at  the  GOLDEN  GATE  BALLROOM,  at  Lenox  Avenue  and  i-pnd 
Street,  and  never  see  the  single  block  where  4,700  Negroes  live, 
eighty  per  cent  of  them  said  to  be  on  relief. 

Central  Park  West,  the  last  lap  of  your  journey  'round  the 
Park,  consists  almost  entirely  of  great  apartment  houses,  luxuri- 
ous, expensive,  and  somewhat  monotonous  to  the  eye.  There 
is  little  to  call  to  your  attention  except  the  HAYDEN  PLANE- 
TARIUM at  8  ist  Street  (see  page  80) ,  the  AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY  at  79th  Street  (see  page  78),  and  the  building 
of  the  NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  at  77th  Street  (see 
page  84). 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  Central  Park,  where  Broadway 
crosses  Eighth  Avenue  and  59th  Street,  is  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  notwithstanding  the  rather  common- 
place COLUMBUS  MONUMENT  erected  in  1894, tne  really  beauti- 
ful u.s.s.  MAINE  MEMORIAL  at  the  entrance  to  the  Park,  and  a 
splendid  new  apartment  house  at  the  corner  of  Central  Park 
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South,  Columbus  Circle  is  just  a  little  shoddy.  The  Maine 
Memorial,  which  is  its  best  architectural  feature,  is  the  work  of 
H.  V.  B.  Magonigle.  Over  a  million  people  subscribed  small 
sums  to  defray  its  cost  of  $175,000.  The  names  of  the  sailors 
who  perished  in  the  disaster  to  the  Maine  at  Havana,  1 898,  are 
inscribed  on  the  pedestal. 


Beauty  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson— 
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UR  TRIP  AROUND  Central  Park  left  us  in  Columbus  Circle, 
and  here  is  a  convenient  place  to  begin  another  interesting  ex- 
cursion. Take  a  northbound  No.  19  Fifth  Avenue  bus  at  Co- 
lumbus Circle  (or  anywhere  else  along  its  route)  and  ask  for  a 
transfer  when  you  pay  your  fare. 

The  bus  will  take  you  along  Broadway  through  part  of 
"Automobile  Row"  to  7  2nd  Street,  where  it  will  turn  left  to- 
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ward  the  river.  Just  before  you  turn  north  onto  Riverside 
Drive  you  will  pass  an  entrance  to  the  West  Side  Highway, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  in  the  city. 

As  far  north  as  i57th  Street  you  will  have  RIVERSIDE  PARK 
between  you  and  the  river.  Although  it  is  not  a  new  park,  in  its 
present  shape  it  is  a  monument  to  the  genius  of  Park  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Moses.  Once  the  view  was  ruined  by  the  New 
York  Central  freight  tracks;  now  the  tracks  have  been  cov- 
ered; the  area  has  been  newly  landscaped;  every  possible  con- 
venience for  recreation  has  been  installed;  and  Riverside  Park 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  New  York. 

At  73rd  Street  is  the  great  mansion  of  the  steel  magnate, 
Charles  M.  Schwab.  Carefully  built  in  French-chateau  style, 
according  to  the  taste  of  another  day,  it  looks  somewhat  odd  to 
us  now  against  its  typically  American  background  of  apart- 
ment houses. 

You  will  pass  the  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  MONUMENT  at  89th 
Street,  the  STATUE  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC  at  93rd  Street,  and  the  FIRE- 
MEN'S MEMORIAL  at  looth  Street.  There  are  other  statues  in 
Riverside  Park,  but  these  are  the  principal  ones. 

At  1 2  2nd  Street  and  Riverside  Drive  is  the  great  RIVERSIDE 
CHURCH,  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  sometimes  called  the 
"Rockefeller  Church,"  or  more  often  the  "Fosdick  Church." 
The  rather  heavy  tower  rises  to  a  height  of  392  feet,  and 
houses  a  famous  carillon  of  72  bells,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  tower,  the  carillon,  and  the  observation  platform 
are  open  from  i  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays.  On  Sundays 
they  are  open  from  12.30  to  2.30  P.M.  On  Saturday  mornings 
there  is  free  admission  between  9  A.M.  and  noon.  At  other 
times  there  is  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents.  The  nave  of  the 
church  is  open  daily  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

Near  the  church  is  the  quadrangle  of  the  UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY.  It  is  an  interdenominational  school,  and  is  now 
allied  with  Columbia  University. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  occupying  2  8  acres  centering  at 
1 1 6th  Street  and  Broadway,  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
institutions  in  the  world,  with  3,500  instructors  and  32,000 
resident  students.  You  should  see  the  great  LIBRARY,  the  archi- 
tectural center  of  the  group,  which  is  just  north  of  1 1 6th  Street, 
and  the  South  Quadrangle,  just  south  of  the  same  street.  BAR- 
NARD COLLEGE  for  women  is  on  Broadway  across  the  street  from 
the  main  group  of  buildings. 

Returning  to  Riverside  Drive  and  12 2nd  Street,  let  us  enter 
GRANT'S  TOMB.  This  great  monument,  standing  alone  in  an 
expanse  of  lawn  on  a  bluff  giving  a  magnificent  VIEW  up  the 
Hudson,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  New  York. 
It  is  simple,  impressive,  and  dignified.  The  interior  is  remi- 
niscent of  Napoleon's  tomb  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in 
Paris,  but  is  none  the  less  effective.  The  tomb  was  under  con- 
struction for  five  years,  and  was  dedicated  in  1897. 

Just  behind  the  tomb  is  a  GINKO  TREE,  planted  in  memory  of 
General  Grant  by  the  great  Chinese  ambassador  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  still  behind  that  is  CLAREMONT  RESTAURANT.  This 
is  one  of  the  historic  spots  of  New  York.  The  battle  of  Har- 
lem was  fought  on  the  near-by  heights;  it  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Joseph  Bonaparte;  and  from  its  verandas  the  notables 
of  the  day  watched  the  trials  of  Fulton's  steamer  the  "Cler- 


mont." 


The  near-by  GRAVE  OF  AN  AMIABLE  CHILD  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  things  in  the  city.  Almost  across  the  southbound 
roadway  of  Riverside  Drive,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  river, 
and  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  is  a  little  stone  urn.  On  the 
base  of  the  simple  monument  are  the  words  "Erected  to  the 
memory  of  an  amiable  child  St.  Claire  Pollock  Died  15  July 
1797  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age."  That  part  of  Manhattan  was 
country  land  and  farmland  nearly  150  years  ago,  but  today, 
with  autos  rushing  past,  a  railroad  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
busy  steamers  drawing  white  wakes  along  the  water  (none  of 
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which  he  had  ever  seen) ,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  this  little 
boy  playing  happily,  and  perhaps  a  bit  gravely  as  befitted  an 
amiable  child  of  his  years,  under  the  trees  that  must  have  shaded 
the  hill. 

A  viaduct  carries  Riverside  Drive  75  feet  above  the  busy  val- 
ley which  interrupts  the  park  at  12  5th  Street,  but  soon  the 
parkway  begins  again,  to  continue  almost  without  further  in- 
terruption to  the  north  end  of  Manhattan. 

At  1 57th  Street  your  bus  will  leave  the  drive  for  Broadway. 
Turning  north  on  that  street  you  soon  reach  the  MEDICAL  CEN- 
TER at  Broadway  and  i68th  Street. 

This  enormous  institution,  providing  1,674  beds,  covers  22 
acres,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  hospitals  and  clinics,  it  in- 
cludes the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia 
University.  Its  cost  was  about  $25,000,000. 

The  Medical  Center  is  the  end  of  the  line  for  the  No.  19 
buses,  and  here  you  can  use  your  transfer  on  a  No.  4  bus,  still 
going  north.  Be  sure  that  it  is  marked  "The  Cloisters."  In 
short  order  this  will  bring  you  to  the  entrance  of  the  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  BRIDGE  (see  page  27),  and  here,  if  time  permits, 
you  should  walk  out  at  least  to  the  center  of  the  span  for  the 
splendid  VIEWS  up  and  down  the  Hudson. 

Near  i82nd  Street  are  the  remains  of  FORT  WASHINGTON,  and 
this  whole  district  is  known  as  WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS.  It  was  the 
loss  of  this  fort,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  that  forced  General 
Washington  into  the  melancholy  decision  to  abandon  Manhat- 
tan island  to  the  British. 

Your  bus  ride  will  end  after  you  pass  through  FORT  TRYON 
PARK  to  the  Cloisters  (see  page  79).  You  should  certainly  take 
a  walk  through  the  gardens  of  Fort  Tryon  Park.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  the  entire  city,  and  from  its  bluffs  you  get 
splendid  views  of  the  Hudson,  and  of  the  PALISADES,  those  great 
cliffs  stretching  above  the  river  for  miles  along  the  Jersey 
Shore. 
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Before  starting  the  return  trip,  I  would  like  to  mention  some 
other  notable  sights  in  this  neighborhood,  although  they  are 
more  easily  reached  by  I.R.T.  West  Side  Subway  express  to 
Van  Cortlandt  Park. 

VAN  CORTLANDT  PARK  is  on  the  mainland  in  the  borough  of 
the  Bronx,  but  as  we  are  near  it  at  this  point  in  Manhattan,  I  am 
mentioning  it  here.  In  the  Park  you  should  see  the  COLONIAL 
GARDEN,  the  SHAKESPEARE  GARDEN,  where  every  flower  men- 
tioned by  him  is  to  be  found,  and  the  VAN  CORTLANDT  MANSION, 
all  conveniently  grouped  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Park 
near  the  subway  station.  The  present  mansion  was  erected  in 
1 748  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is  open  daily 
from  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  except  Sundays,  when  the  hours  are  2  to 
5  P.M.  Admission  is  free  except  on  Thursdays,  when  there  is  a 
charge  of  25  cents. 

When  you  pay  your  fare  on  the  No.  4  bus  at  the  Cloisters 
for  your  return,  ask  for  a  transfer  again,  and  when  you  are 
once  more  at  the  Medical  Center,  transfer  to  either  a  No.  2  or 
a  No.  3  bus.  The  No.  2  bus  takes  you  past  the  Jumel  Mansion, 
the  Polo  Grounds,  and  through  the  very  heart  of  Harlem.  The 
No.  3  bus  passes  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Both  routes  are  so  interest- 
ing that  my  best  advice  to  you  is  to  find  the  time  to  do  both. 

The  JUMEL  MANSION  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
interesting  of  the  remaining  vestiges  of  New  York's  colonial 
days.  It  was  built  in  1766,  or  thereabouts,  by  a  Major  Morris 
of  the  British  Army,  who  returned  to  England  when  the  colo- 
nies declared  their  independence.  The  house  was  General 
Washington's  headquarters  in  the  early  fall  of  1776,  and  be- 
came British  headquarters  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  Continental  Army.  Still  later  in  the  war  it  was  the 
headquarters  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  Still  later  in  the  war  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Hessians,  and  after  the  war  was  over  the  building  was  con- 
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fiscated  by  the  new  government.  In  1790  General  Washington 
dined  in  the  mansion  with  many  distinguished  guests,  but  it 
then  began  to  fall  into  disrepair. 

Fortunately  it  was  purchased  in  1810  by  a  wealthy  French 
resident  of  New  York,  Stephen  Jumel.  (After  his  death  in 
1832  his  widow  married  Aaron  Burr.)  Finally,  in  1903,  the 
property  was  acquired  by  the  City  of  New  York,  and  has  since 
been  maintained  as  a  museum  of  Revolutionary  relics.  The 
location  is  at  West  i6oth  Street  and  Jumel  Terrace.  The  man- 
sion is  open  free  daily  except  Mondays  from  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
(In  the  winter  closing  time  is  at  4.30  P.M.) 

Although  the  home  field  of  the  Giants  is  called  the  POLO 
GROUNDS,  I  doubt  if  polo  has  been  played  there  for  fifty  years. 
It  is  a  huge  stadium,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  stopping  there 
unless  you  are  going  to  a  game. 

If  you  elect  to  take  the  No.  3  bus,  you  will  pass  the  HAMIL- 
TON GRANGE  REFORMED  CHURCH,  so  called  because  the  original 
building  was  on  Hamilton  Grange,  the  farm  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  It  is  famous  for  the  two  splendid  windows  by  John 
La  Farge,  not  to  be  missed  by  lovers  of  stained  glass.  The 
church  is  at  the  corner  of  i49th  Street  and  Convent  Avenue. 
HAMILTON  GRANGE  itself ,  now  maintained  as  a  museum  of  relics 
of  his  times,  is  on  Convent  Avenue  between  i4ist  and  i42nd 
Streets.  It  is  open  weekdays  except  Saturdays  and  holidays 
from  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  On  Saturdays  it  is  open  from  10  A.M.  to 
i .  P.M.  Sundays  and  holidays  the  museum  is  closed.  Admission 
is  free. 

Although  the  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  has 
branches  in  various  parts  of  town,  the  main  group  of  build- 
ings, in  collegiate  Gothic  style,  occupies  the  tract  between  St. 
Nicholas  Terrace  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and  13  6th  and 
1 4oth  Streets.  The  college  is  free  to  residents  of  New  York 
City,  has  a  teaching  staff  of  over  1,000,  and  a  student  enroll- 
ment of  over  23,000.  Notwithstanding  its  genius  for  making 
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the  front  pages  on  account  of  some  sort  of  faculty  or  student 
disturbance,  it  is  a  very  good  school,  promoting  independent 
and  original  thought— as  the  various  fusses  prove!  Here  is  the 
LEWISOHN  STADIUM,  where  during  the  summer  months  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  gives  concerts  under  the 
stars. 

The  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE  is  located  between 

1 1 oth  Street  (here  called  Cathedral  Parkway),  H3th  Street, 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  and  Morningside  Drive.  The  hill  on 
which  the  Cathedral  stands  is  known  as  Morningside  Heights. 
The  Cathedral  faces  on  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  1892,  and  now 
almost  fifty  years  later  it  is  still  incomplete.  When  it  is  finished 
it  will  be  exceeded  in  size  only  by  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  The 
length  of  the  building  is  60 1  feet,  the  width  across  the  tran- 
septs of  the  cruciform  church  320  feet,  and  the  great  central 
tower  is  to  be  455  feet  high. 

Even  in  its  uncompleted  state  the  Cathedral  is  of  great  mag- 
nificence. In  the  nave  is  a  model  showing  the  building  as  it  will 
look  when  completed. 

Originally  intended  to  be  a  Romanesque  church,  the  style 
was  changed  to  French  Gothic  after  the  building  was  begun. 
You  should  see  the  stained  glass,  the  chapels,  the  great  mono- 
liths of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  Barberini  tapestries.  Services  are 
now  held  in  the  Cathedral  and  the  music  is  magnificent. 


Some  points  of  interest 
a  little  away  from  the 
center  of  things— 
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'F  THE  FIVE  boroughs  of  New  York  by  far  the  most  famous 
is  Manhattan.  Here  are  grouped  most  of  the  best  sights,  the 
greatest  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  the  theaters,  and  here  most 
visitors  spend  all  their  time. 

It  is  a  pity  that  they  should  do  so,  for  there  are  many  worth- 
while things  in  the  other  four  boroughs  as  well,  and  this  chapter 
is  an  attempt  to  make  you  go  and  see  at  least  a  few  of  them. 
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Bronx 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  on  the  mainland  north  of  Man- 
hattan has  many  points  of  interest,  of  which  probably  the  great- 
est to  the  visitor  is  the  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  in  Bronx  Park,  known 
generally  as  the  BRONX  PARK  zoo.  This  amazing  place  is  most 
easily  reached  by  any  West  Side  subway  express  marked 
"  i  Both  Street  Bronx  Park."  Sit  still  until  you  reach  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  you  will  be  practically  at  the  gates  of  the  Zoo. 

There  are  264  acres  in  the  tract,  14  miles  of  road,  14  large 
animal  houses,  and  10  small  ones.  Usually  there  are  over  450 
mammals,  1,700  birds,  and  400  reptiles  and  amphibians.  The 
collections  are  not  only  of  immense  value,  but  are  wonderfully 
displayed.  Many  collections  are  unique,  particularly  the  one 
of  living  birds,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  varied  in  the 
world. 

The  houses  are  of  excellent  architecture,  and  the  sculptural 
decorations  are  a  guide  to  the  varied  collections  housed  within 
them.  On  account  of  its  huge  size,  the  Zoo  is  no  place  to  hurry 
through.  There  are  good  restaurants  within  the  grounds. 

The  Zoo  is  open  daily  from  10  A.M.  until  one-half  hour  be- 
fore sunset.  Admission  is  free  except  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days when  there  is  a  fee  of  25  cents  for  adults  and  15  cents  for 
children.  If  Monday  or  Thursday  happens  to  be  a  holiday,  the 
Zoo  is  free. 

The  NEW  YORK  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  is  also  in  Bronx  Park,  but 
on  account  of  the  size  of  the  Park,  it  is  more  easily  reached  by 
train  from  the  Grand  Central  or  1 25th  Street  to  either  Fordham 
or  Botanical  Garden  Station. 

In  addition  to  the  year-'round  displays  of  rare  flowers  and 
palms  in  the  conservatories,  the  Garden  is  a  superb  outdoor 
flower  show  from  April  to  the  first  frost  of  late  October  or 
early  November.  Among  the  greatest  displays  are  the  THOMP- 
SON MEMORIAL  ROCK  GARDEN,  at  its  best  in  May  and  June;  the 
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ROSE  GARDEN,  in  early  June  and  again  in  October;  and  the  vari- 
ous seasonal  bloomings  all  summer  long.  To  anyone  with  the 
faintest  liking  for  flowers,  the  Botanical  Garden  is  an  obli- 
gatory sight.  Admission  is  free.  The  Garden  is  open  daily 
from  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  in  summer,  and  4: 30  P.M.  in  winter. 

On  account  of  their  proximity,  many  people  try  to  combine 
visits  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  the  Botanical  Garden.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  except  for  those  sightseers  who  are  not  only 
enthusiastic  but  athletic.  These  two  sights  are  both  too  huge  to 
be  combined  without  excessive  fatigue,  for  a  good  deal  of 
walking  is  required. 

BRONX  PARK  itself  is  officially  a  tract  of  719  acres,  but  the 
Bronx  River  Parkway  and  its  extension  actually  carry  the  Park 
nearly  to  Peekskill,  some  forty  miles  to  the  north! 

Adjoining  the  Botanical  Garden  are  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings of  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  and  HOSPITAL,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Established  in  1841,  the  University  now 
has  a  teaching  staff  of  over  256  and  an  enrollment  of  over  6,000 
students.  The  School  of  Medicine  is  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hospital. 

The  GRAND  CONCOURSE  is  the  principal  street  of  the  Bronx, 
and  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Concourse,  in  a  commanding 
position,  is  the  modern-style  BRONX  COUNTY  COURT  BUILDING, 
much  admired  for  its  architecture.  Also  in  the  Bronx  is  the 
YANKEE  STADIUM,  to  be  visited  only  to  see  one  of  the  events 
held  there.  And  if  you  are  still  desirous  of  seeing  more  parks, 
at  the  extreme  northeastern  end  of  the  borough  are  the  2,124 
acres  of  PELHAM  BAY  PARK,  still  largely  left  in  a  natural  state. 

Richmond 

The  Borough  of  Richmond,  better  known  as  STATEN  ISLAND, 
is  reached  by  ferry  from  the  Battery  (South  Ferry)  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  fare  is  5  cents.  The  Island  is  15.5  miles 
long  and  7  miles  wide,  and  although  part  of  New  York  City,  it 
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still  has  a  surprisingly  rural  aspect.  It  also  contains  the  highest 
point  in  the  city,  TODT  HILL,  which  is  also  the  highest  point 
directly  on  the  sea  south  of  Maine— although  it  is  only  a  little 
over  400  feet  high  at  that. 

Staten  Island  has  its  old  houses,  notably  the  BILLOPP  HOUSE, 
built  in  1 665,  and  the  AUSTIN  HOUSE,  built  in  1 7 10.  It  is  also  the 
home  of  the  famous  SAILOR'S  SNUG  HARBOR,  a  refuge  for  old  sea- 
men, and  has  two  small  but  interesting  museums,  that  of  the 
Staten  Island  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Staten  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Island  is  almost  entirely  residential,  many  of  the  houses 
being  the  property  of  families  who  have  owned  them  for  gen- 
erations. It  is  a  delightful  community  in  which  to  live,  but 
offers  little  to  any  but  the  most  assiduous  sightseer. 

Queens 

The  huge  Borough  of  Queens,  that  immense  area  of  manu- 
factories and  residences,  like  Richmond  offers  little  to  the  visi- 
tor. While  the  residential  sections  of  Jackson  Heights,  Kew 
Gardens,  Forest  Hills,  and  Flushing  are  well  known,  they  con- 
sist chiefly  of  miles  of  small  homes  and  large  apartment  houses. 
A  place  of  interest  to  the  visitor  is  Flushing  Meadows— the  site 
of  the  1939-1940  World's  Fair. 

Brooklyn 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  with  a  population  of  over  two 
and  three  quarters  millions  of  people,  was  a  city  in  its  own 
right,  and  an  important  one,  until  it  was  incorporated  into 
Greater  New  York  in  1 898.  Here  there  are  many  things  to  see, 
the  most  famous  sight  being  one  of  the  most  distant. 

CONEY  ISLAND,  reached  by  B.M.T.  subway  from  Times 
Square,  by  buses  from  Times  Square,  or  by  boats  from  the 
Battery,  is  not  only  the  greatest  amusement  center  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  but  is  one  of  the  great  sights  of  the  world  in  the 
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summertime.  You  have  not  seen  New  York  until  you  have 
seen  the  beach  at  Coney  Island  some  hot  Sunday  afternoon. 
Here  is  recreation  in  the  mass  by  and  for  the  masses.  The  beach 
is  so  packed  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  sand.  The  ocean  to 
about  waist  deep  is  so  crowded  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  not  a  pretty  sight,  but  a  most  instructive  one.  It  is 
frequently  estimated  that  on  a  hot  Sunday  Coney  Island  will 
attract  over  a  million  visitors. 

The  Island  is  roughly  divided  into  three  areas,  Coney  Island 
(jammed),  Brighton  Beach  (only  overcrowded),  and  Manhat- 
tan Beach  (crowded) .  But  unless  the  wind  blows  directly  and 
strongly  from  the  ocean,  don't  expect  any  sea  breezes.  The  pre- 
vailing smell  will  be  hot,  buttered  popcorn. 

One  of  the  nearer  sights  of  Brooklyn,  the  view  of  Manhattan 
from  Brooklyn  Heights,  has  already  been  mentioned  (see  page 
51).  On  BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS,  that  bold  bluff  looking  out  over 
the  harbor,  stand  the  residences  of  Brooklyn's  oldest  aristoc- 
racy. Some  are  now  being  converted  into  apartments,  the  rents 
reflecting  accurately  the  glory  of  the  views  from  the  living- 
room  windows! 

The  BROOKLYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  is  respon- 
sible for  the  upkeep  of  many  cultural  features  of  the  borough. 
Not  only  does  it  maintain  the  Brooklyn  Museum  (see  page 
78)  and  conduct  various  courses  of  music  and  entertainment  at 
the  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  but  it  has  its  own  BOTANIC  GAR- 
DENS, a  rival  of  those  in  the  Bronx.  Here,  in  addition  to  various 
flower  displays,  is  the  JAPANESE  GARDEN,  the  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  garden  of  that  kind  to  be  found  in  any  American 
park. 

PROSPECT  PARK  is  nearly  as  large  as  Central  Park,  and  to  me 
more  beautiful.  Prospect  Park  Plaza  is  the  principal  entrance, 
and  here  stands  the  great  Civil  War  VICTORY  ARCH,  surmounted 
by  one  of  MacMonnie's  finest  groups,  surpassed  only  by  his 
two  equestrian  groups  at  the  Ocean  Parkway  entrance. 
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GREENWOOD  CEMETERY  is  reached  most  easily  by  the  Fifth 
Avenue  line  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railway  from  Brook- 
lyn Bridge.  Greenwood  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  cemetery 
in  America,  and  here  rest  many  of  the  nation's  illustrious  dead, 
among  them  Peter  Cooper,  Henry  George,  H.  B.  Claflin,  and 
Charles  T.  Yerkes. 


Where  the  treasures  of  the  'world 
await  your  inspection— 
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HE  MUSEUMS  of  New  York  are  legion,  and  in  listing  and 
selecting  those  most  likely  to  interest  the  visitor  I  have  been 
somewhat  bothered  by  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  mu- 
seum anyway?  So  at  last  I  chose  the  twenty-two  listed  in 
this  chapter  by  a  process  of  elimination.  First  I  excluded  all 
old  houses.  Many  of  them  are  decidedly  museums  of  a  sort, 
and  of  a  very  interesting  sort,  but  they  seemed  more  properly 
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to  belong  in  the  descriptions  of  those  parts  of  the  city  where 
they  might  appeal  to  the  sightseer  on  his  journeyings  around 
the  town.  Then  I  cut  out  all  zoological  gardens,  all  botanical 
gardens,  and  the  aquarium.  Again  they  are  certainly  museums, 
but  again  they  seemed  more  properly  to  belong  in  other  parts 
of  this  book. 

I  admit  that  some  of  the  remaining  museums  listed  here  are 
rather  "special"  in  their  appeal.  Consequently  I  have  capital- 
ized those  which  definitely  should  be  seen  by  everybody  as  be- 
ing the  establishments  I  would  visit  first.  The  rest  are  far  too 
good  to  overlook  if  the  length  of  your  visit  will  possibly  permit 
you  to  find  time  to  see  them,  but  are  nevertheless  in  the  class 
I  would  visit  selectively. 

Having  been  traveling  since  I  was  six,  I  have  suffered  many 
times  from  bad  attacks  of  overenthusiasm  where  museums  were 
concerned.  May  I  offer  a  word  of  advice?  Limit  your  visit  to 
any  museum.  Few  people  are  capable  of  appreciative  looking 
for  over  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  your  feet  hurt, 
your  back  hurts,  and  your  eyes  are  tired.  "But,"  I  hear  you  say, 
"I  cannot  possibly  see  all  the  things  I  want  to  look  at  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  a  mere  two  hours! "  Of  course 
you  can't,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  go  back 
twice— and  if  you  try  to  absorb  it  all  at  once,  I  am  afraid  that  a 
bad  attack  of  what  I  call  museum  indigestion  will  prevent  your 
enjoying  it  at  all.  Sightseeing,  no  matter  how  educational  or 
how  fascinating  it  may  be  at  the  time,  is  at  the  best  hard  work, 
and  making  it  too  hard  work  will  inevitably  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  the  sightseeing  itself. 

American  Museum  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Open  only  during 
the  winter  months  (November  to  May),  this  Museum  offers 
rather  special  exhibits.  It  is  housed  in  that  monumental  group 
of  museum  buildings  occupying  the  block  on  the  west  side  of 
Broadway  between  15 5th  and  15 6th  Streets.  It  is  best  reached 
by  Fifth  Avenue  buses  Nos.  4,  5,  and  19,  or  by  the  West  Side 
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Subway  (I.R.T.)  to  i55th  Street  Station.  The  trains  are  the 
242nd  St.  Van  Cortlandt  Park  expresses.  Visiting  hours  are 
from  ten  to  five  weekdays  and  from  two  to  five  on  Sunday. 
Admission  is  free. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    This  IS  decidedly 

one  of  those  things  that  must  not  be  missed.  Although  much  of 
the  Museum  is  housed  in  buildings  which  may  not  be  old,  but 
which  for  America  are  at  least  middle-aged,  and  as  in  conse- 
quence it  may  not  be  so  spectacular  at  first  glance  as,  say,  the 
Field  Museum  in  Chicago,  in  the  value  and  extent  of  its  collec- 
tions it  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Be  sure  to  visit  the  Akeley 
Memorial  Hall,  the  Asiatic  Hall,  the  collection  of  dinosaurs 
(unique),  the  Hall  of  Ocean  Life,  the  exhibit  of  the  life  and 
art  of  the  American  Indian,  the  new  exhibit  of  bird  life  just  to 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  and  then  anything  else  your 
time  or  your  tired  feet  will  permit.  The  buildings  are  huge, 
and  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  long  walk.  The  Museum  stands 
in  its  own  park  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park 
West,  and  between  jjth  and  8  ist  Streets.  The  main  entrance  is 
on  Central  Park  West  at  ypth  Street.  The  Museum  is  reached 
by  Eighth  Avenue  bus  (No.  10),  by  79th  Street  crosstown 
bus  (No.  17),  and  by  Eighth  Avenue  Subway  (Independent) 
to  8ist  Street.  Take  a  local  train  marked  "CC."  (See  also 
Hayden  Planetarium,  page  80.) 

American  Numismatic  Society.  Another  of  the  i55th 
Street  and  Broadway  group.  As  the  name  implies,  it  has  inter- 
esting collections  of  old  coins.  It  will  fascinate  you  if  (and 
only  if)  you  are  a  collector  or  numismatic  enthusiast.  Open 
daily  from  2  to  5  P.M.  (For  communications,  please  see  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Arts  and  Letters,  on  page  77.) 

Bache  Collection.  This  fine,  private  art  collection,  located 
at  814  Fifth  Avenue,  is  now  open  to  the  public,  but  admission 
is  only  by  card  granted  on  written  application  to  the  custodian. 

BROOKLYN  MUSEUM.  A  distinguished  art  collection,  not  so 
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extensive  as  that  of  the  Metropolitan,  but  nevertheless  sufficient 
to  make  it  one  of  the  great  museums  of  America.  Special  ex- 
hibits of  great  interest  are  often  arranged  here.  Located  at 
Eastern  Parkway  and  Washington  Avenue,  it  is  reached  most 
quickly  by  either  the  East  Side  or  West  Side  Subway  (I.R.T.) 
to  Eastern  Parkway-Brooklyn  Museum  Station.  Take  any 
downtown  express  except  those  marked  "South  Ferry." 

COOPER  UNION  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  ARTS  OF  DECORATION.    L.O- 

cated  in  the  building  of  Cooper  Union,  the  name  is  in  itself  a 
good  description  of  the  exhibits.  It  is  conveniently  reached  by 
3rd  Avenue  Elevated  to  9th  Street,  Fifth  Avenue  bus  marked 
"Wanamaker  Terminal,"  East  Side  Subway  (I.R.T.)  (any 
local  to  Astor  Place) ,  or  Eighth  and  Christopher  Street  cross- 
town  buses  (No.  13).  Open  daily  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  except  Sun- 
day from  early  September  through  June.  From  October  first 
through  April  the  Museum  is  also  open  in  the  evenings  from 
6.30  to  9.  The  Museum  is  closed  Saturday  evenings,  all  day 
Sunday,  and  on  New  Year's,  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas.  Admission  is  free. 

THE  CLOISTERS.  This  magnificent  but  somewhat  remote  mu- 
seum is  devoted  to  medieval  art,  the  foundation  of  the  collec- 
tion being  largely  the  beautiful  things  gathered  lovingly 
through  the  years  by  Harrison  Gray  Barnard,  the  sculptor.  It 
is  now  a  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  As  it  is 
located  far  north  on  Manhattan  in  Fort  Tryon  Park,  a  visit  to 
the  Museum  is  best  combined  with  one  to  the  beauty  spot  in 
which  it  stands.  It  can  be  reached  quickly  by  the  Eighth  Ave- 
nue Subway  (Independent).  Take  an  express  marked  "A" 
and  alight  at  i9oth  Street. 

A  slower,  but  far  more  interesting  way  to  reach  the  Museum 
and  the  Park  is  by  Fifth  Avenue  bus  (No.  4),  marked  "Fort 
Tryon  Park-the  Cloisters."  This  will  take  you  to  the  Museum 
door,  whereas  from  the  subway  there  is  quite  a  little  walk 
through  the  Park.  It  will  also  give  you  interesting  glimpses  of 
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the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  Grant's  Tomb,  the  great 
Medical  Center  at  i68th  Street,  and  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  on  the  way. 

FRICK  COLLECTION.  This  great  private  house  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  yoth  Street  (entrance  at  No.  i  East  yoth  Street)  has  now 
been  opened  to  the  public.  The  exhibits  are  the  superb  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  sculpture,  porcelains,  and  furniture  gath- 
ered by  the  late  Henry  C.  Frick.  The  Museum  is  open  free 
from  10  to  5  on  weekdays  except  Mondays  and  from  i  to  5 
on  Sundays.  It  is  closed  on  Mondays  and  and  on  most  holi- 
days. It  is  best  reached  by  Fifth  Avenue  bus  (Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and 
4)  to  yoth  Street,  or  by  Madison  Avenue  bus  (Nos.  i  and  2) 
to  7oth  Street,  walking  a  block  west  to  the  entrance. 

Grand  Central  Art  Galleries.  Although  all  the  works  in 
these  galleries,  located  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  are  for 
sale,  they  are  open  to  the  public  as  a  museum  of  contemporary 
art,  and  there  is  no  solicitation  to  buy.  Any  of  the  transporta- 
tion lines  leading  to  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  will  take  you 
to  them.  They  are  open  daily  except  Sunday  in  the  winter 
time  from  9.30  to  5.30.  In  the  summertime  they  are  closed  on 
both  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Admission  is  free  at  all  times. 

HAYDEN  PLANETARIUM.  Part  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  under  its  direction.  The  showing,  taking 
an  hour,  is  repeated  several  times  during  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. The  general  admission  for  adults  is  25  cents  in  the  after- 
noon and  35  cents  in  the  evening.  In  the  basement  there  is  a 
remarkable  display  of  meteorites  and  a  mechanical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  solar  system.  The  display  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
Planetarium  is  not  only  of  great  scientific  value,  but  of  breath- 
taking beauty.  The  Planetarium  should  be  considered  obli- 
gatory by  anyone  who  has  not  seen  one  of  these  displays 
elsewhere.  The  entrance  is  from  8ist  Street,  and  communica- 
tions are  as  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  (page  78). 
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HISPANIC  MUSEUM.  This  Museum,  maintained  by  the  His- 
panic Society  of  America,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  not 
only  in  New  York,  but  in  America.  There  is  not  only  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings  by  El  Greco,  Goya,  Zuloaga,  Sorolla, 
and  other  masters  of  Spanish  art,  ancient  and  modern,  but  old 
maps,  tiles,  furniture,  and  almost  everything  else  of  beauty  and 
interest.  The  famous  room  in  the  main  building  decorated  with 
murals  by  Sorolla  would  alone  make  your  visit  an  unforgettable 
experience.  The  Museum  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  group 
at  1 55th  Street  and  Broadway,  already  mentioned.  The  en- 
trance is  through  the  court,  and  the  Museum  is  on  both  sides 
near  the  center.  On  your  left  as  you  enter  the  court  is  the  main 
building,  housing  the  ancient  art  and  the  Sorolla  room,  and  on 
your  right  a  pavilion  devoted  principally  to  modern  paintings. 
There  is  also  a  library  maintained  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America.  The  Museum  is  open  from  10.00  to  4.30  daily  on 
weekdays,  and  from  i  to  5  on  Sundays.  It  is  closed  on  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas.  Admission  is  free  at  all  times.  Commu- 
nations  as  for  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  (see 
page  77). 

THE  JEWISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  MUSEUM  OF  CEREMO- 
NIAL AND  HISTORICAL  OBJECTS.  This  Museum  is  of  far  greater 
interest  to  the  student  than  to  the  general  sightseer,  whatever 
his  faith.  It  is  open  daily  except  Friday  and  Saturday,  from 
10  to  5.  Admission  is  free.  It  is  conveniently  reached  by 
Broadway  surface  cars,  or  by  the  West  Side  Subway  to  either 
1 1 6th  Street,  with  a  walk  downhill  to  the  Museum,  or  12  5th 
Street,  with  a  walk  uphill  to  the  Museum,  which  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  1 2  2nd  Street.  A  visit  to  this  Museum  can 
be  conveniently  combined  with  one  to  Grant's  Tomb,  or  to 
Columbia  University,  or  both. 

METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART.  This  is  certainly  the  rich- 
est art  collection  in  America.  While  other  museums  may  have 
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a  finer  collection  of  some  particular  specialty,  in  general  value 
and  interest  the  Metropolitan  is  supreme.  There  is  almost 
nothing  imaginable  of  worth  or  beauty,  from  paintings  through 
sculpture  to  early  American  furniture  and  antique  jewelry, 
that  is  not  worthily  represented,  and  well  displayed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  collection,  the  Museum  arranges  many 
special  displays  illustrative  of  some  special  branch  of  art,  taking 
the  examples  either  from  its  own  wealth  of  material  or  from 
outside  sources.  Of  all  the  museums  of  New  York  I  would  put 
the  Metropolitan  first  on  the  list  of  things  which  must  be  seen, 
with  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  second. 

The  Museum  is  open  from  10  to  5  on  weekdays,  from  i  to  6 
on  Sundays,  and  from  i  to  5  on  Christmas.  On  Mondays  and 
Fridays  there  is  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents.  On  all  other  days 
admission  is  free.  I  advise  the  visitor  to  go  on  Monday  or  Friday 
if  possible,  as  then  the  Museum  is  less  crowded,  and  on  these 
days  many  students  can  be  seen  at  work  copying  the  various 
works  of  art. 

The  Museum  is  located  at  Fifth  Avenue  from  Both  to  8 2nd 
Streets.  The  best  communications  are  by  Fifth  Avenue  buses 
(Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4)  direct  to  the  Museum  entrance,  or  by 
Madison  Avenue  buses  (Nos.  i  and  2)  to  8oth  Street,  with  a 
walk  of  one  block  west  to  the  Museum. 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN.  Another  museum 
housed  in  the  1 55th  Street  and  Broadway  group.  A  visit  to  this 
collection  might  well  be  combined  with  that  to  the  Hispanic 
Museum.  The  Museum  is  open  daily  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days from  2  to  5.  It  is  closed  during  July  and  August,  and  on 
all  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  communications  are  as  for  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  (see  page  77). 

Museum  of  Costume  Art,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  International 
Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  This  tiny  and  very  specialized 
museum  offers  displays  of  costumes,  the  history  of  dress,  and 
related  subjects.  The  displays  are  changed  frequently.  It  is 
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fascinating  to  the  initiate  or  the  interested.  Any  Fifth  Avenue 
bus  will  take  you  to  the  door. 

The  MUSEUM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  has  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  objects  relating  to  the  history,  growth,  and  culture  of 
the  city.  A  visit  to  this  Museum  will  do  more  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  the  city  came  into  its  present  preeminence,  and 
what  it  looked  like  while  it  was  doing  it,  than  the  reading  of  a 
dozen  histories.  The  Museum  is  closed  on  Tuesdays  and  on 
Christmas  Day.  Otherwise  it  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
to  5,  and  on  Sundays  from  i  to  5.  There  is  an  admission  charge 
of  25  cents  on  Mondays;  on  all  other  days  it  is  free.  Located 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  i03rd  Street,  it  is  best  reached  by  Fifth 
Avenue  buses  (Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4)  or  by  Madison  Avenue 
buses  (Nos.  i  and  2). 

MUSEUM  OF  LIVING  ART.  This  rather  small  but  well-selected 
museum  featuring  the  Gallatin  collection  of  twentieth-century 
paintings  is  maintained  by  New  York  University.  It  is  open 
from  8  to  10  on  weekdays  except  Saturday,  8  to  5  on  Satur- 
days, and  is  closed  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  is 
free.  Located  on  Washington  Square  East,  it  is  conveniently 
visited  when  you  are  looking  at  Washington  Square  and  the 
Greenwich  Village  district.  The  most  convenient  communi- 
cations are  East  Side  Subway  (I.R.T.)  to  Astor  Place,  with  a 
walk  of  two  blocks  to  the  Museum;  B.M.T.  Subway  to  8th 
Street,  walking  one  block  west;  or  by  any  Fifth  Avenue  bus 
marked  "Wash.  Square"  to  the  Square  itself  (end  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Line) . 

MUSEUM  OF  MODERN  ART.  This  rather  special  museum  has 
the  finest  collection  of  its  kind  in  America.  Not  only  does  it  go 
in  heavily  for  the  works  of  the  more  "extreme"  artists  and 
sculptors,  but  it  features  special  exhibits  as  well.  It  is  not  to  be 
missed,  whether  or  not  you  like  the  things  on  display  there.  It 
is  open  on  weekdays  from  10  to  6  and  on  Sundays  from  noon 
to  6.  There  is  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  on  weekdays,  and 
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10  cents  on  Sundays.  It  is  reached  by  any  Fifth  Avenue  bus  to 
54th  Street,  by  any  6th  Avenue  or  Madison  Avenue  bus  to 
53rd  Street,  or  by  the  Eighth  Avenue  (Independent)  Subway 
to  53rd  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Take  a  train  marked  "E." 
The  address  of  the  Museum  is  1 1  West  53rd  Street. 

NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  GALLERY  AND  MUSEUM.    Lo- 

cated  across  the  street  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Society's  interesting  but  specialized  collections  of 
early  Americana  can  best  be  reached  by  any  of  the  means  of 
transportation  recommended  for  the  visit  to  its  larger  neigh- 
bor (see  page  78) .  The  Museum  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
to  5  and  on  Sundays  from  i  to  5.  Closed  during  the  month  of 
August,  and  on  Independence  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christ- 
mas, and  New  Year's,  it  is  open  on  all  other  holidays  from  i  to 
5.  Admission  is  free. 

The  NEW  YORK  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  INDUSTRY.    This 

will  fascinate  you  if  you  have  not  seen  the  establishments  de- 
voted to  the  same  sort  of  display  at  either  Philadelphia  or  Chi- 
cago. If  you  have,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  a  little  disappointed. 
At  least,  I  was.  But  even  with  this  warning,  and  even  though 
you  may  have  seen  its  rivals  elsewhere,  you  will  find  this  one 
well  worth  the  quarter  it  costs,  and  if  you  haven't  seen  its  rivals 
in  other  cities,  you  will  find  it  a  knockout!  It  is  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  R.C.A.  Building  of  Rockefeller  Center,  Sixth 
Avenue  between  49th  and  50th  Streets.  Any  Fifth  Avenue  bus 
to  5oth  Street,  or  any  Sixth  Avenue  bus  to  50th  Street,  or  the 
No.  M-3  bus  crosstown  on  49th  and  50th  Streets  are  con- 
venient. So  is  the  West  Side  Subway  (I.R.T.)  if  you  take  any 
local  to  5oth  Street,  and  walk  one  block  plus  a  few  yards  east. 
Admission  25  cents. 

The  PIERPONT  MORGAN  LIBRARY.  This  is  located  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  behind  the  family  residence,  and  is  open  daily 
(exhibition  room  only)  during  the  winter  and  early  summer. 
The  building  is  closed  from  the  first  of  July  until  early  Septem- 
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her,  and  is  also  closed  on  Sundays  and  national  holidays.  Ad- 
mission is  free.  It  is  located  just  around  the  corner  from  Madi- 
son Avenue  on  36th  Street.  It  is  easily  reached  by  any  Fifth 
Avenue  bus,  with  a  walk  of  one  block  east,  the  No.  2  Madison 
Avenue  buses,  or  the  West  Side  Subway  (I.R.T.)  to  33rd 
Street,  walking  three  blocks  north  and  one  west. 

WHITNEY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ART.    Located  at  IO  West 

8th  Street,  this  treasure  house  of  the  work  of  our  own  artists 
has  not  only  valuable  collections  of  its  own,  but  offers  special 
exhibits  of  the  work  of  American  artists,  living  and  dead.  It  is 
open  daily  from  i  to  5  P.M.  except  Mondays.  Admission  is  free. 
It  is  best  reached  by  Fifth  Avenue  buses  marked  "Wash. 
Square,"  by  Eighth  and  Christopher  Street  crosstown  buses 
(No.  1 3 ),  or  by  Sixth  Avenue  buses  (No.  5)  to  8th  Street,  with 
a  walk  of  almost  a  block  east. 


A  feiv  notes  on 
many  fowns  of 
entertainment— 


12 


HE  THEATERS  of  New  York  are  many,  and  with  a  few  out- 
standing exceptions,  they  are  all  pretty  much  alike.  Those 
devoted  to  legitimate  stage  performances  are  rarely  large,  and 
although  the  hit  shows  will  be  advertised  as  having  run  for  500 
nights  on  Broadway,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  the 
theaters  are  not  on  Broadway  at  all,  but  grouped  on  the  side 
streets  just  north  of  Times  Square.  The  theatrical  district  is 
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bounded  roughly  by  the  streets  between  40th  on  the  south, 
and  53rd  on  the  north,  and  by  Sixth  Avenue  on  the  east  and 
Eighth  Avenue  on  the  west. 

There  is  no  reason  for  describing  them  to  you.  Except  for 
minor  variations  in  decoration,  they  are  fairly  uniform  in  de- 
sign. Which  ones  you  will  visit  will  depend  on  what  happens 
to  be  playing  there. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  get  seats  during  the  first  few  months 
of  a  successful  production,  and  you  will  usually  have  to  pay  a 
premium  for  them.  As  this  premium  of  75  cents  for  an  orches- 
tra seat  is  uniform  among  the  better  agencies,  you  might  just  as 
well  resign  yourself  to  paying  it,  apply  to  the  theater  ticket 
agency  in  your  hotel,  find  out  what  nights  it  is  possible  to  se- 
cure seats  for  the  play  of  your  choice  even  at  the  premium,  and 
then  make  your  plans  accordingly. 

But  if  the  production  has  been  running  several  months,  you 
may  be  able  to  get  seats  either  at  box  office  prices,  or  at  a  reduc- 
tion at  Leblang's  Theatre  Ticket  Agency  at  42 nd  Street  and 
Broadway.  This  place  is  really  a  Broadway  institution,  and  you 
should  drop  in  some  Saturday  night  between  8  and  8.30  to  see 
it,  whether  or  not  you  intend  to  buy  theater  tickets. 

Opera,  Concerts,  and  Movies 

There  are  some  old,  established  houses,  devoted  to  music, 
opera,  or  movies,  that  you  will  wish  to  see  and  where  you  are 
sure  of  finding  good  performances.  I  list  a  few  below. 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE,  Broadway  and  4oth  Street. 
Once  when  passing  this  musty  old  brick  structure  with  two 
out-of-town  friends  I  said  casually,  "That's  the  Metropolitan." 
They  didn't  believe  me.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  about  the 
exterior,  or  the  somewhat  faded  gilt  of  the  interior,  to  indicate 
that  this  old  building  houses  the  premier  opera  company  of  the 
world.  Performances  are  given  only  during  the  winter  months 
from  late  December  to  late  March.  Prices  on  weekdays  run 
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from  f  i. oo  to  $7.00,  except  on  Saturday  night,  when  the  top 
price  is  $4.00.  There  are  no  regular  performances  on  Tuesday 
nights.  The  house  is  almost  solidly  subscribed,  but  tickets  can 
be  obtained  through  agencies,  or  you  can  always  stand,  usually 
with  several  hundred  others,  behind  the  orchestra.  Standing 
room  is  $1.50.  As  the  number  of  "Standee"  tickets  is  limited, 
people  wait  in  line  for  hours  before  popular  performances  for 
the  privilege  of  buying  them. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  Seventh  Avenue  and  5yth  Street,  is  the  home 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  an  appearance 
here  indicates  a  performer  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  con- 
cert artists.  Again  an  old  brick  structure  that  "doesn't  look  it." 

TOWN  HALL,  43rd  Street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Ave- 
nues. Smaller  and  more  modern  than  Carnegie  Hall,  it  is 
famous  for  its  forums,  lectures,  and  music. 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL,  Sixth  Avenue  and  5oth  Street.  Ad- 
vertised as  "the  Show  Place  of  the  Nation,"  which  is  exactly 
what  it  is.  Whether  it  should  be  listed  as  an  amusement  or  as 
a  sight  is  difficult  to  decide.  Probably  it  is  both.  Performances 
are  continuous,  with  three  stage  shows  daily.  Absolutely  not 
to  be  missed  by  any  visitor.  The  best  place  from  which  to  see 
the  theater  is  the  top  balcony.  Take  the  elevator  up,  and  then 
walk  down  to  see  the  great  staircase  and  lobby,  one  of  the 
sights  of  New  York.  And  be  sure  to  see  the  "Lounge"  in  the 
basement  under  the  main  lobby.  Evening  prices  are  99  cents 
for  all  seats  except  the  first  mezzanine.  (For  some  reason  that 
is  the  fashionable  name  for  a  balcony  at  the  moment— Heaven 
only  knows  why!)  Here  seats  are  reserved,  and  cost  $1.65. 

ROXY  THEATER.  The  original  "Cathedral  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture," now  somewhat  moth-eaten.  The  prices  are  low;  the 
stage  shows  are  surprisingly  good,  although  naturally  not  up 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Music  Hall;  and  you  can  spend  hours 
puzzling  as  to  what  the  style  of  the  architecture  should  prop- 
erly be  called. 
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The  CAPITOL  and  the  STRAND,  both  on  Broadway  in  the  upper 
forties  and  lower  fifties,  are  the  first  of  the  huge  movie  houses 
of  Manhattan.  To  be  visited  only  if  you  want  to  see  the  show. 

LOEW'S  ZIEGFELD,  Sixth  Avenue  and  53rd  Street.  This  house 
was  built  by  the  great  Ziegfeld  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Al- 
though now  devoted  to  movies,  and  not  first-run  pictures  at 
that,  the  decorations  by  Joseph  Urban  make  the  theater  one  of 
the  sights  of  New  York. 

There  are  many  neighborhood  movie  houses  in  New  York 
showing  FOREIGN  FILMS  as  a  regular  practice,  and  other  houses, 
mostly  small  ones  like  the  World,  just  off  Times  Square,  and 
the  Filmarte  at  202  West  58th  Street  just  off  Seventh  Avenue, 
which  feature  the  cream  of  the  importations.  Here  you  will 
find  many  films  which  will  hardly  be  shown  outside  of  New 
York.  The  bookings  change  so  frequently  that  any  further 
information  would  probably  become  antiquated  while  this 
book  was  on  the  press,  so  consult  Cue  for  last-minute  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  playing  in  both  the  movie  houses  and  the 
theaters. 

Other  Amusements 

Besides  theaters  and  night  clubs,  New  York  offers  many 
other  attractions,  some  permanent  and  some  seasonal.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  the  jiome  of  the  great- 
est sporting  events,  the  biggest  spectacles,  the  biggest  conven- 
tions, and  of  the  CIRCUS,  which  usually  spends  three  or  four 
weeks  there  in  the  spring.  In  the  summer  many  of  the  events 
which  in  the  winter  are  held  in  the  Garden  itself  are  moved  to 
the  open-air  Madison  Square  Garden  Bowl  across  the  river  in 
Queens.  The  Garden  is  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  50th  Street, 
and  is  best  reached  by  either  the  Eighth  Avenue  Independent 
Subway  or  the  West  Side  I.R.T.  Subway,  in  both  cases  by 
local  trains  to  the  5oth  Street  Station. 
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GOLF  is  played  on  numerous  links  around  the  city  belonging 
to  various  clubs.  There  are  public  links  at  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
Van  Cortlandt  Park,  and  the  Mosholu  Golf  Course  in  the 
Bronx;  at  Clearview,  Kissena,  and  Forest  Park  in  Queens;  at 
Dyker  Beach  in  Brooklyn;  and  at  Silver  Lake  and  La  Tourette 
in  Richmond  (Staten  Island). 

SWIMMING  is  available  at  many  pools  and  beaches.  The 
pools  at  the  St.  George  Hotel  (most  expensive  built),  Hotel 
Shelton  and  Park  Central  Hotel,  are  perhaps  the  most  conven- 
ient for  the  visitor.  The  waters  around  Manhattan  Island  are 
thoroughly  polluted,  although  in  summer  you  will  see  boys 
swimming  in  them  at  about  every  spot  where  it  is  possible  to 
climb  in  and  out  of  the  rivers.  For  sea  bathing  the  beaches  at 
Coney  Island,  being  the  most  accessible,  are  the  most  crowded. 
JONES  BEACH,  33  miles  f rom  New  York  on  Long  Island,  can  be 
reached  by  either  bus  or  your  own  car.  It  really  ranks  as  a 
sight.  Jacob  Riis  Park,  also  on  Long  Island,  a  smaller  edition 
of  Jones  Beach,  and  is  generally  more  crowded. 

Big  League  BASEBALL  is  played  at  either  the  Polo  Grounds  in 
Manhattan,  the  Yankee  Stadium  in  the  Bronx,  or  at  Ebbett's 
Field  in  Brooklyn.  Consult  either  the  newspapers  or  Cue  for 
schedules. 

POLO  at  Meadowbrook  is  famous  not  only  as  a  sport,  but  as  a 
sight.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  runs  special  trains  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Station  to  all  important  matches. 

RACING  on  various  tracks  is  also  readily  accessible.  Once  more 
I  refer  you  to  the  newspaper  or  to  Cue  for  the  details  of  dates 
and  events. 

Many  great  SHOWS  and  EXHIBITIONS  are  held  not  only  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  but  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  on 
Lexington  Avenue  just  north  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
Here  the  Automobile  Show,  the  Sportsman's  Show,  and  like 
exhibitions  are  usually  held. 

TENNIS  is  available  on  numerous  courts.  Ask  your  hotel  for 
the  address  of  the  nearest  one.  The  great  international  tennis 
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matches  are  played  on  the  courts  at  Forest  Hills— and  are  a 
sight  not  to  be  missed  if  there  happen  to  be  any  while  you  are 
in  New  York. 

HORSEBACK  RIDING  is  a  popular  amusement  in  the  parks.  Your 
hotel  can  not  only  make  arrangements  for  a  horse  for  you,  but 
will  have  the  horse  delivered  to  one  of  the  park  entrances,  and 
picked  up  again  after  you  have  finished  your  ride. 

FISHING  is  possible  from  many  ocean-going  boats,  which 
take  the  anglers  out  for  a  day  on  the  banks.  Two  leave  East 
77th  Street  at  7: 1 5  A.M.,  and  others  leave  from  Sheepshead  Bay. 
You  can  get  the  latest  schedules  from  Cue. 

FOOTBALL,  HOCKEY,  BASKETBALL,  and  sports  of  that  nature 
are  largely  seasonal.  Cue  will  give  you  information  as  to 
whether  they  are  being  played,  and  if  so,  where. 

And  if  there  is  any  one  of  your  pet  amusements  I  have  failed 
to  mention,  look  in  the  classified  telephone  directory,  or  in 
Cue.  It  is  there! 

Night  Spots 

Night  clubs  come,  and  night  clubs  go— chiefly  I  think  the 
latter.  The  visitor  to  New  York's  night  spots  is  inevitably 
misled  by  appearances  into  thinking  that  most  of  New  York's 
millions  spend  their  evenings  dashing  from  one  haunt  of  cafe 
society  to  another.  They  don't.  In  the  first  place,  most  of 
New  York's  millions  haven't  the  price,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  would  bore  them  to  tears. 

The  numerous  night  clubs  in  New  York  are  supported  by  a 
limited  number  of  New  Yorkers,  and  by  a  horde  of  visitors. 
But  it  is  the  few  New  Yorkers  of  cafe  society  who  are  the  im- 
portant customers,  for  they  are  the  ones  who  get  their  names 
in  the  paper,  and  consequently  are  the  ones  followed  by  the 
crowd. 

This  limited  class  is  fickle  in  its  attachments,  and  while  a  few 
places  like  El  Morocco  and  the  Stork  Club  seem  more  or  less 
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perennials  in  New  York's  garden  of  deadly  night  shade,  most 
enter  the  class  of  hardy  annuals.  In  one  of  the  fifties  there  was 
a  rather  ramshackle  old  building,  occupied  by  shoe-repair 
establishments,  small  newsstands,  and  little  businesses  of  the 
like.  Then  it  was  converted  into  a  night  club,  with  a  well- 
known  name  over  the  door.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told 
in  the  words  of  the  newsboy  on  the  corner— with  no  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  rich  New  Yorkese  of  his  dialect.  "My 
father,"  he  told  me,  "paid  rent  on  a  bootblack  stand  in  that 
building  for  seventeen  years.  Then  they  kicked  him  out,  and 
spent  a  lot  of  money  rebuilding  to  put  in  a  night  club.  It  lasted 
three  weeks." 

In  listing  the  night  clubs  I  have  therefore  tried  to  limit 
myself  to  the  ones  which  have  lasted  long  enough  already  so 
that  they  will  stand  a  better  than  even  chance  of  still  being  in 
existence  when  you  read  this  book.  In  addition  to  night  clubs, 
I  have  included  those  places  where  people  are  likely  to  be 
found  late  at  night  for  the  dancing,  the  entertainment,  or  just 
for  companionability,  and  from  a  dislike  of  going  to  bed. 

I  have  not  cluttered  up  this  chapter  with  directions  on  how 
to  get  there.  If  you  can  afford  a  night  spot  you  can  afford  a 
taxi— and  if  she  is  along,  all  dressed  up,  you  will  take  a  taxi 
whether  you  can  afford  it  or  not.  That  may  apply  to  the  rest 
of  the  night's  entertainment  as  well. 

To  get  the  latest  information  about  the  entertainment 
offered,  what  orchestras  are  playing,  and  so  on,  consult  the 
latest  issue  of  Cue. 

Very  Dressy 

In  most  of  these  places  there  is  a  cover  charge  of  $1.50  or 
$2.00  per  person. 

CAFE  LOUNGE,  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  Fifth  Avenue  and  5pth 
Street.  Dancing,  and  intimate  entertainment.  Formal  dress 
optional. 
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EL  MOROCCO,  154  East  54th  Street,  famous  with  cafe  society. 
Although  James  Reynold's  brilliant  murals  are  no  more,  the 
food  and  entertainment  remain.  It  still  ranks  among  the  few 
absolute  tops.  Better  dress. 

FEFE'S  MONTE  CARLO,  40  East  54th  Street.  Right  up  there 
with  El  Morocco  and  the  Stork.  Must  be  in  formal  dress. 

IRIDIUM  ROOM,  St.  Regis  Hotel,  Fifth  Avenue  and  55th 
Street.  Dignified,  even  a  little  stately,  and  the  haunt  of  people 
of  position  of  the  class  who  are  not  anxious  to  have  their  pic- 
tures in  the  papers.  Sometimes  elaborate  entertainment,  but 
not  of  the  "chorus"  type.  Must  dress.  In  summer  this  room  is 
closed,  and  the  roof  is  open  instead. 

LA  RUE,  45  East  58th  Street.  Expensive,  exclusive,  delightful 
for  an  evening  of  dancing,  and  the  best  of  French  food.  Better 
dress. 

PERSIAN  ROOM,  Plaza  Hotel,  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street. 
As  you  would  expect  in  the  Plaza,  perfection  of  music,  food, 
and  dignified  entertainment.  Must  dress. 

RAINBOW  ROOM,  far  up  in  the  R.C.A.  Building.  The  view 
over  New  York  at  night  alone  is  worth  the  $1.50  cover  charge 
(after  10  P.M.).  The  shows  here  always  seem  to  succeed  in 
being  amusing,  but  never  vulgar.  (In  the  summer  the  strict 
rule  about  formal  attire  is  often  relaxed.  Should  dress.  Don't 
miss  this  one  if  you  can  possibly  afford  it. 

SERT  ROOM,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Park  Avenue  and  49th 
Street.  So  called  from  the  famous  decorations  by  the  artist  of 
the  same  name,  this  is  one  of  New  York's  more  distinguished 
places  for  late-evening  entertainment.  Must  dress.  In  summer 
the  Starlight  Roof  takes  its  place. 

STORK  CLUB,  3  East  53rd  Street.  Always  crowded  with  a 
faithful  clientele,  and  expensive,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  two 
most  famous  night  spots  in  New  York,  El  Morocco  being  the 
other.  Formal  dress  optional. 
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Not  So  Dressy,  and  Sometimes  Not  So  Expensive 

Cover  charge,  if  any,  is  rarely  over  $1.00  to  $1.50,  although 
some  places  have  a  minimum  charge  a  la  carte  running  up  to 
$3.00.  Cover  and  minimum  charges  are  usually  increased  on 
Saturday  nights. 

ARMANDO'S,  54  East  55th  Street.  Intimate,  with  good  food, 
music,  and  entertainment.  Smart  and  small. 

BARNEY  GALLANT'S,  86  University  Place.  Not  too  expensive, 
Greenwich- Village  atmosphere,  good  food  and  entertainment. 

BEN  MARDEN'S  RIVIERA.  Not  in  New  York  at  all,  being  just 
across  the  river  at  the  New  Jersey  end  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge.  Gorgeous  view  of  New  York,  elaborate  floor 
shows,  and  a  minimum  of  $3.50!  About  tops  of  its  kind.  Sum- 
mer only. 

BILLY  ROSE'S  DIAMOND  HORSESHOE,  235  West  46th  Street. 
Not  too  refined,  the  entertainment  at  present  is  just  risque 
enough  to  shock  you  pleasantly,  and  the  minimum  from  f  i  .00 
to  $3.00  varies  sensibly  with  the  location  of  your  table.  The 
food  is  all  right  enough,  but  nothing  to  get  excited  about.  The 
show's  the  thing  here. 

BOWMAN  ROOM,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Madison  Avenue  and  43rd 
Street.  Always  good  music,  and  popular  with  the  younger  set. 

CAFE  ROUGE,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  3  3rd 
Street.  Usually  a  "name"  orchestra. 

CASINO-ON-THE-PARK,  Essex  House,  160  Central  Park  South. 
Not  a  very  dressy  place,  but  on  the  reliable  side  for  dine-and- 
dance  or  for  supper. 

DELLA  ROBBIA  ROOM,  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  Park  Avenue  and 
34th  Street.  Very  quiet,  pleasant  surroundings,  and  good  food. 
A  nice  place  to  go  when  you  do  not  feel  like  noise. 

EMPIRE  ROOM,  Waldorf  -Astoria  Hotel,  Park  Avenue  and 
49th  Street.  Very  much  like  the  Sert  Room,  except  for  decora- 
tion, and  except  that  formal  dress  is  not  required. 
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LINCOLN  BLUE  ROOM,  Hotel  Lincoln,  Eighth  Avenue  and 
44th  Street.  Nice  room,  good  music,  but  suffers  somewhat 
from  its  location. 

MONTPARNASSE,  Madison  Avenue  and  79th  Street.  Some- 
what away  from  the  center  of  things,  and  much  patronized  by 
the  smart  inhabitants  of  New  York's  most  expensive  residential 
section,  the  Upper  East  Side. 

PALM  ROOM,  Hotel  Commodore,  Lexington  Avenue  and 
4 znd  Street.  The  big-hotel  type  of  place,  usually  with  a  splen- 
did orchestra.  Winter  only. 

RAINBOW  GRILL,  R.C.A.  Building.  The  informal  relative  of 
the  haughty  Rainbow  Room.  Gives  you  the  same  view,  serv- 
ice, and  food  in  a  less  formal  atmosphere. 

TAPESTRY  ROOM,  Park  Lane  Hotel,  Park  Avenue  and  48th 
Street.  Popular  for  dinner  dancing.  Winter  only. 

TERRACE  ROOM,  Hotel  New  Yorker,  Eighth  Avenue  and  34th 
Street.  Always  features  a  "name"  band,  and  considers  every- 
thing else  secondary.  Somewhat  jitterbug  in  atmosphere. 

VERSAILLES,  151  East  5oth  Street.  Expensive,  but  with  good 
floor  shows,  good  food,  and  an  air  of  gayety.  Justly  popular. 

Not  Dressy,  Generally  Less  Expensive,  and  Good  Fun 

CAFE  SOCIETY,  2  Sheridan  Square.  Very  Greenwich  Village, 
Negro  "swing"  music,  but  always  good  and  up-to-the-minute 
entertainment. 

CASINO  RUSSE,  156  West  57th  Street.  Picture-book  Russian 
with  a  good  orchestra. 

COTTON  CLUB,  Broadway  and  48th  Street.  Harlem  has  moved 
downtown.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  electric  sign  advertises 
"50  Tall,  Tan,  Terrific  Gals."  It  is  as  good  a  description  as  any. 
After  ten  o'clock  the  minimum  is  $2.00. 

1 8  CLUB,  20  West  52nd  Street.  Intimate  entertainment 
somewhat  free  in  its  humor.  Expensive. 

EL  CHICO,  80  Grove  Street.  More  Greenwich  Village,  this 
time  with  a  Spanish  flavor  in  food  and  entertainment. 
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GLASS  HAT,  130  East  5oth  Street  (in  Belmont  Hotel).  I  have 
good  reports  on  both  the  food  and  the  music. 

KIT  KAT  CLUB,  152  East  55th  Street.  More  Harlem  moved 
downtown.  Always  good  entertainment.  Popular  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  Minimum  $  i  .50. 

HAVANA-MADRID,  1650  Broadway  (between  50th  and  5ist 
Streets).  Cuban-Spanish  atmosphere  with  a  strong  dash  of 
Broadway,  as  the  name  and  location  would  indicate. 

JIMMY  KELLY'S,  181  Sullivan  Street.  Another  of  the  places 
designed  for  people  who  want  to  sit  up  just  about  all  night. 
Rowdy  in  atmosphere,  but  lots  of  fun. 

BEACHCOMBER,  Broadway  and  5oth  Street.  The  tropics 
come  to  Broadway— or  do  they? 

LA  CONGA,  205  West  5ist  Street.  More  or  less  Latin,  but 
good  entertainment  just  the  same. 

NICK'S,  Seventh  Avenue  and  loth  Street.  A  Greenwich 
Village  place  featuring  dancing  with  all  the  latest  tricks  of 
orchestra.  Always  up  to  the  minute. 

VILLAGE  VANGUARD,  178  Seventh  Avenue  South  (at  nth 
Street).  Still  preserves  a  lot  of  the  story-book  Greenwich 
Village  atmosphere.  Original  entertainment. 
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EW  CITIES  have  as  many  eating  places,  large  and  small,  as 
New  York.  The  classified  section  of  the  telephone  directory 
lists  over  six  thousand  of  them.  I  have  endeavored  to  pick  out 
a  list  of  about  a  hundred  to  cover  various  price  ranges,  to  offer 
different  types  of  food,  and  to  meet  various  tastes.  Informa- 
tion about  them  has  been  gathered  from  various  sources— 
chiefly  personal  knowledge,  or  the  recommendations  of  friends. 
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I  have  also  consulted  the  book  Dining  in  New  York  with 
Rector,  by  George  Rector,  although  all  the  restaurants  he 
mentions  could  not  possibly  be  included.  After  all,  his  ency- 
clopedia of  good  eating  in  the  city  runs  to  273  pages!  Many 
good  ones  have  had  to  be  omitted,  so  if  one  of  your  friends 
recommends  some  eating  place  which  I  haven't  mentioned,  the 
advice  is  probably  good.  After  all,  your  friends  will  probably 
know  your  tastes  better  than  I  do. 

From  this  list  I  have  eliminated  all  hotel-restaurants  except 
for  a  few  where  the  restaurant  is  far  more  famous  than  the 
hotel.  All  the  hotels  listed  in  this  book  have  restaurants,  mostly 
good,  and  the  prices  are  scaled  generally  according  to  the  price 
range  of  the  establishment. 

There  are  several  large  chains  of  restaurants  and  cafeterias 
in  New  York  offering  excellent  meals.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
list  all  their  addresses  here,  I  will  mention  some  of  these  chains, 
referring  you  to  the  telephone  directory  for  the  address  of  the 
one  nearest  you. 

The  AUTOMAT  restaurants,  operated  by  the  Horn  &  Hardart 
Co.,  are  a  boon  to  the  economically  minded.  The  most  expen- 
sive dish  I  have  ever  happened  to  see  in  one  of  these  restaurants 
was  roast  turkey  for  60  cents.  It  is  quite  possible  to  get  an 
excellent  meal  in  one  for  50  cents,  including  a  hot  dish  and  the 
coffee  that  gushes  from  the  wall,  and  for  even  less  if  you  choose 
with  care.  The  oyster  and  clam  stews  served  by  the  Automat 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  45th  Street  even  rival  those  of  the  famous 
oyster  bar  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

BICKFORD'S  operates  a  chain  of  inexpensive  cafeterias,  where 
the  menus  are  very  simple  with  little  choice,  but  where  the  food 
is  excellent.  A  really  satisfying  meal  is  possible  for  25  or  30 
cents,  and  the  expenditure  of  50  cents  marks  you  as  really 
extravagant. 

The  WALDORF  system,  so  popular  up  New-England  way,  also 
maintains  a  chain  of  cheap  and  good  cafeterias  in  New  York. 
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Of  the  chain-operated  "sit  down  and  be  waited  on"  restau- 
rants, CHILD'S  is  probably  the  best  known.  I  think  they  are 
about  the  least  expensive  of  the  chains  offering  real  restaurant 
service.  There  are  about  fifty  of  them  in  Manhattan  alone. 

The  restaurants  of  the  CARUSO  chain  specialize  in  Italian 
food.  They  offer  both  a  la  carte  and  table  d'hote  service.  A 
dinner  will  cost  from  a  dollar  up,  and  the  food  and  service  are 
both  excellent. 

The  four  restaurants  of  the  SAVARIN  chain  are  far  from  cheap, 
as  you  will  realize  when  you  find  that  one  is  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  But  they  are  good,  whether  restaurant  or  lunch- 
counter  type. 

At  the  various  SCHRAFFT'S  restaurants,  prices  are  moderate 
to  high,  and  portions  are  generally  small.  But  they  are  good, 
and  highly  popular,  or  there  wouldn't  be  twenty-eight  of  them 
around  Manhattan. 

The  most  expensive  of  the  chain  restaurants  are  those  oper- 
ated by  LONGCHAMP'S.  The  food  is  perfection,  the  portions  are 
good  size  to  large,  and  the  service  is  impeccable— which  is  re- 
markable, for  the  no-tipping  rule  is  rigidly  enforced,  a  ten- 
per-cent  charge  being  added  to  the  bill  instead.  The  Long- 
champ's  restaurants  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

For  ready  reference  in  locating  the  particular  restaurant 
of  which  you  may  have  heard,  I  have  listed  them  alphabetically. 
If  you  prefer  to  eat  by  nationality  rather  than  by  the  alphabet, 
let  me  refer  you  to  the  index,  where  you  will  find  them  listed 
in  this  way. 

Having  promised  not  to  mention  many  hotel-restaurants,  I 
will  naturally  begin  with  one  to  head  my  list  of  estab- 
lishments which  I  consider  particularly  good  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

ALGONQUIN  HOTEL,  59  West  44th  Street.  Medium  prices, 
good  food,  and  a  great  haunt  of  actors  and  writers. 

APOLLO  ORIENTAL  RESTAURANT,  258  West  42nd  StTCCt.   Mod- 
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erate  prices.  They  specialize  in  real  Greek  dishes  in  this  place. 

ARTIST'S  AND  WRITERS,  2 1 3  West  4oth  Street.  Not  cheap  by 
any  means,  but  very  good.  Small,  and  popular  with  the  better- 
paid  newspaper  people. 

AURORA'S  RESTAURANT,  105  Lexington  Avenue  between  zyth 
and  28th  Streets.  About  the  best  cheap  Armenian  place  I  know 
of  anywhere  near  the  uptown  section.  Table  d'hote  dinner  at 
75  cents. 

AUSTRIAN  HALL,  245  East  82nd  Street.  Trying  to  keep  alive 
the  atmosphere  of  old  Vienna  in  the  Yorkville  district  of  New 
York.  Gemotlich.  Good  food.  Moderate  prices. 

BARBETTA  RESTAURANT,  321  West  46th  Street.  One  of  the 
better  moderate-priced  Italian  places. 

BELLE  MEUNIERE,  12  East  52nd  Street.  French  cookery  of 
the  best,  perfection  of  wines.  Very  expensive,  but  if  you  want 
that  kind  of  food  and  service,  you've  got  to  pay  for  it. 

BILLY  THE  OYSTERMAN,  j  East  2oth  Street  and  10  West  47  th 
Street.  One  of  the  most  famous  seafood  restaurants  of  New 
York.  Expensive. 

BONAT  RESTAURANT,  330  West  3ist  Street.  Mme.  Bonat's 
cuisine  is  famous  among  those  who  want  good  French  bour- 
geois cookery,  yet  can  only  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  price 
for  it. 

BRASS  RAIL,  745  Seventh  Avenue  (at  49th  Street).  This 
Times  Square  establishment  is  one  of  those  places  reminding 
the  visitor  somewhat  of  a  cafeteria,  without  at  all  being  one. 
Good,  and  moderate  prices. 

/  CAFE  LATINO,  15  Barrow  Street.  'Way  down  in  Greenwich 
Village,  this  moderate-priced  restaurant  features  South-Amer- 
ican cookery. 

CAFE  LOYALE,  521  Fifth  Avenue  (near  43rd  Street) .  A  good, 
moderate-priced  restaurant  near  42nd  Street. 

CAFE  ROYAL,  1 88  Second  Avenue  (i2th  Street).  The  most 
interesting,  and  I  believe  the  best,  Jewish  cafe  in  New  York. 
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Artists,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  actors  from  the  Yiddish  Art 
Theater  all  talking  at  once.  And  oh,  the  roast  duck!  Medium 
prices. 

CAFE  TROUVILLE,  ii2  East  52nd  Street.  French-Italian  food, 
and  fairly  expensive.  Table  d'hote  dinner  beginning  at  $2.00. 
Smart. 

CANARI  D'OR,  132  East  6ist  Street.  Another  excellent  French 
restaurant,  with  a  nice  garden  in  summer,  and  prices  like  the 
Trouville,  dinner  being  from  $2.00. 

CASTLEHOLM,  344  West  5yth  Street.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
Swedish  restaurants.  Grand  Smorgasbord.  Medium  prices. 
Dancing. 

CAVANAGH'S,  260  West  23rd  Street.  This  restaurant  has  been 
here  for  sixty-four  years.  Expensive,  yes,  but  when  you  have 
tried  the  steak  or  the  lobster  you  won't  care.  The  very  best 
type  of  American  cooking. 

CHRIST  CELLARS,  144  East  45th  Street.  French  and  Italian 
cuisine,  and  marvelous  steaks  besides.  Intimate  atmosphere, 
and  very  expensive. 

CENTRAL  PARK  zoo  RESTAURANT.  Central  Park  Zoo,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  65th  Street.  This  excellent  cafeteria  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  summer  outdoor  eating  places  in  New  York.  Try 
to  sit  on  the  terrace  where  you  can  watch  the  seals.  Fun,  cheap, 
and,  surprisingly  enough,  smart! 

CHAMBORD,  803  Third  Avenue  (near  5oth  Street).  One  of 
the  most  expensive  French  restaurants  of  the  city,  tucked  away 
under  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated.  But  it  is  so  good  that  loca- 
tion means  nothing  to  it. 

CHAMPLAIN,  115  West  49th  Street.  An  excellent  French 
restaurant  at  medium  prices.  Try  their  tete  de  veau! 

CHARLES  A  LA  POMME  souFFLEE,  157  East  55th  Street.  Fairly 
expensive,  but  worth  it.  French  cuisine. 

CHARLE'S  FRENCH  RESTAURANT,  452  Sixth  Avenue  (near  i  ith 
Street) .  One  of  the  best  of  the  more  expensive  of  the  Green- 
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wich  Village  restaurants.  French  cuisine.  Dinner  from  $2.00. 

CHEVAL  PIE,  145  East  45th  Street.  Small,  marvelous  food,  and 
reasonable.  Dinner  from  $1.25. 

CLAREMONT  INN,  Riverside  Drive  and  i24th  Street.  Good 
food,  and  sanely  priced.  Delightful  in  summer,  when  you  can 
dine  and  dance  outdoors  and  enjoy  the  marvelous  view  of  the 
Hudson.  Nicest  at  sunset.  Dinner  $1.50. 

CLUB  GAUCHO,  245  Sullivan  Street.  Also  in  the  Village,  but 
with  an  Argentinian  atmosphere. 

COLONY  RESTAURANT,  667  Madison  Avenue  at  6ist  Street. 
Has  often  been  called  the  most  expensive  restaurant  in  the 
world,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  never  bothered  to  deny  it.  Super- 
smart,  and  super-good. 

CORTILE  RESTAURANT,  37  West  43rd  Street.  Pseudo-Spanish 
decorations,  Negro  waitresses,  and  American  food  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

CRILLON,  277  Park  Avenue  (at  48th  Street).  French  cuisine, 
smart,  fairly  expensive,  and  good. 

DARUMA,  1 145  Sixth  Avenue  (near  44th  Street).  Simple  up- 
stairs place  serving  excellent  Suki-Yaki  and  other  Japanese 
dishes.  Reasonable. 

DIVAN  PARISIEN,  ij  East  45th  Street.  Good  French  cooking 
at  a  moderate  price. 

EAST  INDIA  CURRY  SHOP,  117  East  6oth  Street.  I  like  this  the 
best  of  the  East-Indian  restaurants  I  have  tried.  Dinner  $1.50. 

FORNO'S,  236  West  52nd  Street.  Mexican-Spanish  cooking, 
and  of  the  very  best.  Much  patronized  by  Mexican  and  Span- 
ish people.  Moderate. 

FRAUNCES  TAVERN,  Pearl  and  Broad  Streets.  This  historic  old 
place  is  nice  for  lunch  when  you  are  sightseeing  in  the  financial 
district.  Serves  luncheon  only.  Reasonable. 

GALLAGHER'S  STEAK  HOUSE,  228  West  52nd  Street.  Food  as 
the  name  would  imply,  and  marvelous.  Not  cheap  though,  the 
table  d'hote  dinners  beginning  at  $2.00. 
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GASTON  A  LA  BONNE  SOUPS,  44  West  5jth  Street.  Good 
French  cooking  at  a  sane  price. 

GOLDEN  HORN,  31  West  5ist  Street.  Splendid  Armenian- 
Turkish  cooking.  Dinner  $1.25. 

GRAND  TICINO,  2 28  Thompson  Street.  So  many  of  my  friends 
have  told  me  how  good  this  Italian  restaurant  is  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  there  for  years.  Inexpensive. 

GRIPSHOLM,  324  East  57th  Street.  Another  of  the  excellent 
Swedish  smorgasbord  and  dinner  places. 

HAPSBURG  HOUSE,  313  East  55th  Street.  Not  cheap,  but  I 
think  about  tops  among  the  Viennese  restaurants.  Table  d'hote 
$2.00. 

HENRI,  1 5  East  52nd  Street.  Fairly  expensive,  the  table  d'hote 
dinners  beginning  at  $1.75,  but  the  food  is  worth  it.  The  spe- 
cialties offered  daily  are  extra  good.  French  cuisine. 

HICKORY  HOUSE,  144  West  52nd  Street.  Steaks  broiled  over 
hickory  logs.  Not  cheap.  Swing  band. 

JACK  DEMPSEY'S,  Eighth  Avenue  and  50th  Street.  The 
champion  of  the  ring  proves  himself  a  champion  restaurateur. 
The  American  food  served  here  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous, 
particularly  the  steaks.  It  is  far  from  cheap,  but  the  food  and 
service  justify  the  high  prices. 

JAEGER'S,  1253  Lexington  Avenue  (at  87th  Street).  One  of 
the  best  of  the  German-Austrian  places  in  the  Yorkville  sec- 
tion. Medium  prices. 

JANSSEN  GRAYBAR  HOFBRAU,  Graybar  Building,  420  Lexing- 
ton Avenue  (at  44th  Street) .  A  famous  old  German  restaurant 
transplanted  to  a  modern  office  building.  Not  cheap. 

KAVKAS,  332  East  1 4th  Street.  Real,  rather  than  story-book 
Russian.  Proletarian  to  the  last  degree,  with  good  food.  I  rec- 
ommend the  borsch,  the  shashlik,  and  the  cheese  blinchiki,  but 
not  all  at  the  same  meal.  No  one  could  hold  that  much.  A  la 
carte,  and  a  check  of  over  50  cents  per  person  indicates  almost 
a  debauch. 
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KEEN'S  ENGLISH  CHOP  HOUSE,  72  West  36th  Street.  A  New 
York  institution.  Famous  for  the  best  mutton  chops  in  the  city. 
And  they  are  mutton,  instead  of  the  usual  overgrown  lamb. 
Not  cheap. 

KUNGSHOLM,  142  East  55th  Street.  Many  people  say  that 
this  is  the  best  Swedish  restaurant  in  New  York.  Certainly  it 
is  a  delightful  one,  with  a  nice  garden  open  in  the  summer. 
Smorgasbord,  of  course.  Dinner  $1.50  up. 

LA  CHAUMIERE,  163  East  56th  Street.  Carefully  rustic  in  at- 
mosphere, as  the  name  would  imply.  The  food  is  French,  per- 
fect—and expensive. 

LAFAYETTE,  University  Place  and  pth  Street.  Another  New 
York  institution,  noted  for  its  fine  food  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
Dinner  $2.00. 

LINDY'S  RESTAURANT,  1626  Broadway  (at  5oth  Street).  This 
Times  Square  restaurant  is  famous  with  theatrical  and  "Tin 
Pan  Alley"  folk.  Medium  prices. 

LUCHOW'S,  no  East  i4th  Street.  This  restaurant  has  been 
in  the  same  place  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  it  looks  as  though 
it  might  stay  there  sixty  years  more.  German  beer  and  food  at 
its  best. 

LOBSTER,  145  West  45th  Street.  About  as  good  a  medium- 
price  shore  dinner  as  you  will  find  in  New  York.  They  special- 
ize in  lobsters,  as  the  name  implies. 

LOUIS  &  ARMAND,  42  East  52nd  Street.  One  of  those  intimate 
and  somewhat  expensive  French  restaurants  in  which  the  East 
Fifties  abound,  and  one  of  the  better  ones. 

MAILLARD,  387  Madison  Avenue  (near  47th  Street).  An 
old,  established  restaurant  and  tearoom.  Not  cheap.  Particu- 
larly nice  place  for  ladies  to  lunch  while  doing  a  bit  of  Madison 
Avenue  shopping.  Not  open  for  dinner. 

MANNY  WOLF'S  49TH  STREET  CHOP  HOUSE,  Third  Avenue  and 
49th  Street.  Enormous  portions  of  grand  food  at  medium  to 
more-than-medium  prices.  Very  popular  with  good,  hearty 
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eaters  who  want  excellent  food  without  too  much  style  thrown 
in.  Noisy  and  crowded. 

MARGUERY,  270  Park  Avenue  (at  47 th  Street).  Right  up 
at  the  very  top  in  food,  service,  and  price. 

MASCOTTE,  1 8  East  6oth  Street.  Another  of  the  very  quiet, 
very  smart,  very  expensive  French  restaurants. 

MICHEL'S,  38  East  53rd  Street.  French  restaurant  famous 
for  its  hors  d'oeuvres.  Dinner  $1.50. 

MIYAKO,  340  West  58th  Street.  Japanese  restaurant  where 
the  Suki-Yaki  is  cooked  in  a  chafing  dish  right  on  the  table. 
Dinner  from  $  i  .00. 

MONETA'S,  32  Mulberry  Street.  Although  if  this  restaurant 
isn't  in  a  slum  neighborhood,  it  is  hanging  right  on  the  edge, 
the  food,  in  the  Italian  style,  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  still  able  to 
charge  $2.00  for  a  table  d'hote  dinner. 

MOORE'S  RESTAURANT  (Dinty  Moore's),  216  West  46th 
Street.  Perfect  American  food  at  high  prices.  Try  the  corned 
beef  and  cabbage.  Theatrical  crowd  and  atmosphere. 

ORIGINAL  MAXL'S,  243  East  86th  Street.  Carefully  stage- 
managed  Bavarian  atmosphere,  but  the  food  is  good,  so  is  the 
beer,  and  the  place  is  fun.  Moderate  prices. 

PASSY,  28  East  63rd  Street.  Among  the  very  best  of  the 
French  restaurants  of  the  city.  Perfect  food,  and  high  prices. 

PENTHOUSE  RESTAURANT,  30  Central  Park  South.  Intimate 
atmosphere,  nice  view  over  the  park,  and  dinner  $2.00  and  up. 
Casual  entertainment. 

PIERRE'S,  52  East  53rd  Street.  Among  the  best  of  the  French 
restaurants,  without  being  quite  so  murderously  expensive  as 
some  others.  Dinner  $1.75. 

PLATZL  RESTAURANT,  225  East  86th  Street.  Very  Bavarian— 
or  is  it  Tyrolean?  Well,  who  cares— it's  fun,  anyway!  Mod- 
erate prices. 

PORT  ARTHUR,  j  Mott  Street.  This  Chinatown  restaurant  is 
popular  not  only  with  visitors,  but  with  the  Chinese  them- 
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selves.  Like  most  Chinese  restaurants,  it  is  inexpensive. 

REUBEN'S,  6  East  5  8th  Street.  Good  food,  and  famous  for 
sandwiches.  Medium-high. 

RUBY  FOO'S,  161  East  54th  Street  and  240  West  5 2nd  Street. 
Chinatown  moves  uptown,  and  puts  on  a  dinner  jacket.  The 
Chinese  dishes  are  authentic,  and  good.  More  expensive  than 
the  other  Chinese  restaurants  mentioned. 

SARDI'S,  234  West  44th  Street.  Very  popular  with  theatrical 
people  for  its  good  food  at  easy  prices. 

SON  OF  THE  SHEIK,  jj  Washington  Street.  'Way  downtown 
in  the  Syrian  section,  and  serving  real  Syrian  food.  Dinner  65 
cents. 

STOCKHOLM,  2j  West  5ist  Street.  Right  up  among  the  tops 
for  Swedish  food.  Excellent  smorgasbord,  quiet  atmosphere, 
unobtrusive  dinner  music.  Dinner  $1.25. 

SWEET'S  RESTAURANT,  2  Fulton  Street.  This  famous  hundred- 
year-old  fish  restaurant  is  right  opposite  the  Fulton  Fish  Mar- 
ket. There  are  no  particular  decorations,  the  food  is  inexpen- 
sive, but  for  fish  there  is  none  better. 

TAVERN-ON-THE-GREEN,  Central  Park  West  and  6yth  Street, 
in  the  Park  itself.  Moderate  prices,  and  delightful  in  summer. 

TESSIE'S  OLD  VIENNA,  1 3  3  East  54th  Street.  A  cozy  slice  of 
Alt  Wien  specializing  in  excellent  Beinfleesch,  Wiener 
Schnitzel,  Wiener  Bachhuhn,  and  other  Viennese  dishes. 
Lunch  from  75  cents;  dinner  from  $1.35;  Sunday  dinner  from 
$1.50.  Bar. 

THEODORE'S,  4  East  56th  Street.  Operated  by  a  former  maitre 
d'hotel  of  the  Ritz,  this  French  restaurant  is  very  good  and  very 
expensive. 

TINGYATSAK,  2 1  Mott  Street.  This  is  my  favorite  restaurant 
in  Chinatown.  Tucked  away  in  a  cellar,  and  absolutely  with- 
out decoration,  it  concentrates  its  attention  on  perfect  food. 
Don't  be  misled  by  the  seemingly  higher  table  d'hote  prices. 
Let  each  member  of  your  party  order  a  single  dish  a  la  carte, 
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and  then  share  them.  By  doing  this  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
spend  a  dollar  each. 

TWENTY-ONE  West  5 2nd  Street.  Address  the  same.  Every- 
one has  heard  of  "Twenty-one."  Just  about  as  good  food  and 
wines  as  New  York  affords,  and  just  about  as  high  prices  for 
them,  too. 

UNION  NEWS  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL  RESTAURANT.    The 

oyster  bar  is  famous  among  New  Yorkers  not  only  for  its  raw 
oysters,  but  for  its  oyster  and  clam  stews. 

VOISIN,  375  Park  Avenue  (at  53rd  Street).  Worthy  of  the 
ancient  name  it  bears.  Expensive.  Exclusive. 

VOLK'S  RESTAURANT,  5 1  Cortlandt  Street.  A  bar  with  a  tiny 
restaurant  behind  it  where  Herman  yearns  over  his  clients, 
while  bringing  them  about  the  best  medium-priced  German 
food  in  New  York.  Oilcloth-on-the-tables  sort  of  place,  but 
what  food  and  drink!  There  is  a  larger  room  upstairs  where 
you  get  the  same  food  and  drink,  but  no  Herman. 
/S  WAVERLY  INN,  1 6  Bank  Street,  corner  of  Waverly  Place. 
Fine  American  cooking  served  in  a  friendly  and  intimate  at- 
mosphere. I  don't  know  whether  it  is  pleasanter  to  go  in  the 
winter  and  sit  by  the  open  fire,  or  in  the  summer  and  sit  in  the 
garden.  Inexpensive. 

WHITE  TURKEY  TOWN  HOUSE,  i  University  Place.  Needs  no 
recommendation  to  any  motorist  who  has  eaten  at  the  parent 
White  Turkey  Inn  at  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Very  fine  Amer- 
ican food  at  medium  prices. 

WHYTE'S,  145  Fulton  Street.  One  of  the  famous  places  for 
businessmen  to  lunch  for  many  years.  Not  cheap. 

XOCHITL  MEXICAN  RESTAURANT,  146  West  46th  Street.  The 
food  is  as  good  as  the  name  is  unpronounceable!  Medium 
prices. 

YE  OLDE  CHOP  HOUSE,  n8  Cedar  Street  (near  Wall  Street). 
The  food  is  so  good  that  in  spite  of  my  prejudice  against  care- 
fully antiqued  names,  I  have  to  place  it  among  the  best  for 
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steaks,  chops,  and  so  on.  Expensive,  though.  Closed  Saturday 
nights  and  Sundays. 

(Although  the  rates  quoted  are  according  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation received,  they  cannot  be  guaranteed,  and  are  naturally 
subject  to  change.) 


A  chapter  for  husbands 
to  tear  out  of  the 
book  at  once— 
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LTHOUGH  THE  QUESTION  "What  can  I  buy  in  New  York?" 
could  be  easily  answered  with  the  one  word,  "Everything," 
such  an  answer  would  hardly  be  of  any  assistance  to  you. 
Therefore  I  am  mentioning  here  various  articles  or  categories 
of  goods  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be  most  interested,  and 
listing  a  few  of  the  places  in  New  York  where  you  can  find 
them. 
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There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  places  I  cannot  list. 
If  I  tried  to  mention  them  all,  this  little  guide  would  not  only 
be  the  size  of  the  Classified  Telephone  Directory,  but  would 
defeat  its  own  purpose,  which  is  to  be  selective  for  ready  refer- 
ence. So  I  am  confining  myself  to  the  more  famous  stores, 
and  urgently  advise  that  you  do  a  lot  of  window  shopping 
along  Fifth  Avenue,  Madison  Avenue,  and  the  side  streets  just 
off  Fifth  and  Madison  Avenues  from  42nd  Street  north  to  6oth 
Street. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  still  the  great  shopping  street  of  New  York, 
although  it  is  not  quite  so  smart  as  it  used  to  be.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  cut-rate 
"linen"  shops  along  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  smaller  smart  stores, 
and  some  of  the  large  ones,  are  deserting  it  for  Madison. 
Neither  street  should  be  neglected,  nor  should  57th  Street, 
where  between  Sixth  and  Park  Avenues  are  grouped  many  of 
the  most  famous  specialty  shops  of  New  York. 

On  57th  Street  is  gallery  after  gallery  selling  ART  OBJECTS, 
such  as  paintings,  modern  and  ancient,  sculpture,  and  so  on. 
On  57th  Street  among  others  are  the  Durand-Ruel  Galleries 
(12  East  57th  Street),  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  (30  East 
57th  Street),  and  near  by  at  730  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  world- 
famous  Duveen  Gallery.  Then,  if  you  feel  the  urge  to  take 
home  a  contemporary  statue  or  painting,  there  is  the  Grand 
Central  Gallery,  with  a  main  office  in  the  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal, and  with  branches  here  and  there.  There  are  many 
others,  and  I  mention  these  in  particular  because  they  offer 
many  showings  which  make  them  small  art  museums  in  them- 
selves. You  will  find  the  special  art  showings  listed  in  the 
current  issues  of  Cue. 

For  GENERAL  SHOPPING  you  can  hardly  beat  the  great 
DEPARTMENT  STORES.  Macy's,  at  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  is 
world  famous,  and  here  you  can  find  almost  anything  in  the 
medium-high  to  medium-low  price  range.  In  the  same  district 
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is  Gimbel  Bros.,  and  across  the  street  from  Macy's  (correctly 
R.  H.  Macy  and  Co.)  is  Saks  34th  Street. 

Saks  has  two  stores  in  New  York,  the  one  at  34th  Street 
mentioned  above,  and  the  well-known  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  49th  Street,  which  ranks  right  up  with 
B.  Altman  and  Co.,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  as  being 
one  of  the  two  smartest  large  stores  in  New  York.  With  one 
notable  exception,  most  of  the  better  stores  are  above  34th 
Street.  That  exception  is  Wanamaker's  (John  Wanamaker) 
which  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  leave  its  two  huge  build- 
ings at  Broadway  and  pth  Street. 

McCreery  (James  McCreery  and  Co.)  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
34th  Street  has  a  faithful  clientele,  and  Lord  and  Taylor,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  38th  Street,  is  just  about  on  a  par  with  Altman 
and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  in  general  perfection.  Then  on  4znd 
Street,  with  an  entrance  from  Sixth  Avenue  as  well,  is  Stern 
Bros.,  a  justly  popular  store.  Again  downtown  on  i4th  Street, 
between  Fifth  and  and  Sixth  Avenues,  is  Hearn's,  selling 
frankly  on  a  price  basis,  and  usually  offering  startlingly  good 
values  at  the  prices  charged. 

WOMEN'S  CLOTHING  is  of  course  the  great  feature  of  every 
department  store,  and  of  many  other  stores  as  well.  There  is 
Klein's  in  Union  Square,  where  the  purchaser  grabs  her  own 
selection  from  the  racks  and  tries  it  on  herself,  and  where  it 
seems  that  half  the  women  in  New  York  make  themselves  look 
smart  at  little  expense.  And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are 
the  famous  Bonwit  Teller,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  56th  Street; 
Best  and  Co.,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  35th  Street;  Franklin  Simon 
and  Co.,  414  Fifth  Avenue  at  38th  Street  (the  Classified  Direc- 
tory lists  this  one  among  the  department  stores);  the  very 
smart  Bergdoff-Goodman  Co.,  at  754  Fifth  Avenue,  be- 
tween 57th  and  58th  Streets;  and  on  57th  Street  the  super- 
correct  Hattie  Carnegie,  just  to  the  east  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
the  super-super  Henri  Bendel,  just  to  the  west  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Here  I  feel  that  I  should  mention  some  places  for  MEN'S 
CLOTHING  before  the  family  budget  runs  out  altogether.  First 
should  be  mentioned  Brooks  Brothers,  at  346  Madison  Avenue 
(at  44th  Street),  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  city.  You  will 
find  nothing  cheap  in  this  store,  but  neither  will  you  find  any- 
thing but  the  very  best.  The  same  is  true  of  F.  R.  Tripler  and 
Co.  at  366  Madison  Avenue  (46th  Street),  and  of  Finchley  at 
566  Fifth  Avenue  (near  46th  Street).  There  are  a  few  smart 
and  expensive  men's  shops  in  the  Rockefeller  Center  neighbor- 
hood. For  more  moderate  prices,  try  the  various  stores  of 
Rogers  Peet  Co.,  of  Broadstreet's,  of  John  David,  and  of  Weber 
and  Heilbroner.  Frankly  on  the  cheap  side  are  Crawford 
Clothes  and  Bond  Clothing  Stores.  And  Barney's  Clothes,  1 1 1 
Seventh  Avenue  (at  iyth  Street),  is  becoming  a  New  York 
institution  with  the  men  who  have  to  dress  well  for  little 
money. 

SPORTS  CLOTHES,  either  for  men  or  women,  can  be  purchased 
at  any  of  the  stores  mentioned  above,  and  if  you  want  an  estab- 
lishment up  among  the  absolute  best,  try  the  famous  Aber- 
crombie  and  Fitch,  at  Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street.  This 
famous  sporting  goods  store  is  one  of  the  places  that  must  be 
visited,  if  only  to  do  window  shopping. 

Another  grand  place  for  SPORTING  GOODS  are  the  three  stores 
of  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Bros.  You  will  probably  find  the  one 
at  518  Fifth  Avenue  (near  43rd  Street)  the  most  convenient. 
If  you  are  a  devotee  of  winter  sports,  Norse  House,  on  West 
46th  Street  just  off  Fifth  Avenue,  will  supply  real  imported 
Norwegian  SKIS,  and  all  other  winter  sports  gadgets  as  well. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  brought  over  from  Scandinavia. 

Although  FURS  can  of  course  be  bought  at  most  of  the  better 
department  stores,  a  very  good  place  that  specializes  in  them 
is  the  well-known  Revillon  Freres  at  684  Fifth  Avenue  at  54th 
Street.  I  have  also  heard  good  reports  of  I.  J.  Fox,  393  Fifth 
Avenue,  near  36th  Street;  C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons,  666  Fifth 
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Avenue,  at  5  3rd  Street;  and  Russek's  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
36th  Street. 

If  your  budget  runs  to  JEWELRY,  the  world-famous  Tiffany 
and  Co.,  long  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  is  now  proud 
of  its  splendid  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
57th  Street,  a  mile  further  uptown.  Then  of  course  there  is 
Carrier,  Fifth  Avenue  and  52nd  Street;  Marcus  and  Co.,  679 
Fifth  Avenue,  near  54th  Street;  Black,  Starr  &  Frost-Gorham 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  48th  Street;  Udall  &  Ballou,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  57th  Street;  and  many  more  on  Fifth  and  Madison 
Avenues. 

HOUSEHOLD  GADGETS,  such  as  cocktail  shakers,  bread  slicers, 
or  anything  else  for  the  playroom,  kitchen,  or  bar,  always 
make  amusing  souvenirs.  They  are  remarkably  good  at  either 
Hammacher  Schlemmer  and  Co.,  145  East  57th  Street,  or  at 
Lewis  and  Conger,  45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue. 

For  GIFTS  not  too  expensive,  try  that  super-gift  shop  Oving- 
ton's,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  39th  Street.  Smaller,  with  very 
distinctive  articles,  is  Rena  Rosenthal,  at  485  Madison  Avenue 
at  52nd  Street,  and  if  your  friends  or  you  yourself  have  any 
sporting  instincts,  they,  or  you,  will  enjoy  something  from  the 
Sporting  Gallery  and  Book  Shop  at  38  East  52nd  Street. 

For  unique  imported  articles,  such  as  JENSEN  SILVER,  ROYAL 
COPENHAGEN  POTTERY,  ORREFORS  GLASS,  try  either  Georg 
Jensen  at  667  Fifth  Avenue  near  53rd  Street,  or  Sweden  House 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  5  ist  Street.  Both  stores  are  decidedly  on 
the  expensive  side. 

For  very  inexpensive  souvenirs,  desert  Fifth  Avenue  and 
the  uptown  shops  altogether,  and  go  to  some  of  the  Russian- 
Rumanian-Syrian-Armenian  BRASSWARE  shops  on  the  Lower 
East  Side,  particularly  in  and  around  Allen  Street.  It  is  like 
taking  a  shopping  trip  to  the  Orient. 

GLASSWARE  is  good  at  either  Georg  Jensen's  or  Sweden 
House,  and  at  Collamore  Davis  and  Co.,  7  East  5  2nd  Street, 
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if  you  want  the  finest  of  the  imported  varieties;  also  at  all  the 
better  department  stores.  If  you  want  the  very  best  of  Amer- 
ican glass,  which  is  certainly  the  equal  of  any  coming  from 
abroad,  try  Steuben  Glass  from  the  establishmentof  the  Corn- 
ing Glass  Works,  718  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th  Street. 

TOYS  are  at  their  best  at  the  great  establishment  of  F.  A.  O. 
Schwarz,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  58th  Street.  The  salespeople 
are  very  pleasant,  and  let  you  enjoy  the  train  table  for  hours 
without  urging  you  to  buy  anything.  Among  the  department 
stores,  Macy's  claims  to  have  the  largest  all-year-'round  toy 
department  of  any  store  in  the  world. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  is  available  in  numerous  stores. 
Willoughby's,  at  no  West  3 2nd  Street,  is  known  to  photog- 
raphers all  over  America.  Eastman  Kodak  Stores  are  at  356 
Madison  Avenue  (at  45th  Street),  745  Fifth  Avenue  (near 
58th  Street),  and  235  West  23rd  Street. 

Although  it  would  be  possible  to  go  on  indefinitely,  I  think 
that  I  have  listed  enough  places  already  to  make  a  devastating 
gap  in  any  but  the  most  unlimited  budget.  And  if  you  will 
only  window  shop  a  little  while  you  are  doing  your  sightseeing, 
many  other  things  will  suggest  themselves  to  you.  You  might 
like  a  lighter  from  DunhiU's  (Alfred  Dunhill  of  London,  Inc.), 
620  Fifth  Avenue,  at  50th  Street,  or  a  leather  wallet  or  bag 
from  Mark  Cross,  655  Fifth  Avenue  at  52nd  Street,  or  hun- 
dreds of  other  articles  from  hundreds  of  world-famous  stores 
whose  signs  will  greet  you  like  old  friends  because  their  names 
are  household  words.  So  tuck  aside  enough  money  to  get  home 
on,  and  have  a  good  time. 


This  chapter  is  put  at  the  end 
of  the  book  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  skipped  if  such  things 
dorit  interest  you— 
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POPULATION  $4$75r339-  This  is  the  1939  estimate  of  the 

Department  of  Health  of  the  city.  ' 

BOROUGHS  The  city  is  divided  into  five  boroughs,  of 

which  only  one,  the  Bronx,  is  on  the  main- 
land. Brooklyn  and  Queens  are  on  Long 
Island;  Manhattan  is  on  Manhattan  Island; 
and  Richmond  is  on  Staten  Island.  The 
population  of  the  boroughs  is  (according 
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to  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Health): 

Manhattan  1,662,195 

Bronx  1,527,685 

Brooklyn   2,827,160 

Richmond  178,925 

Queens    i>399>374 

The  population  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
area,  including  the  cities  in  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  naturally  treating  New 
York  as  a  center  for  finance,  trade,  and 
amusement,  was  10,901,424  according  to  the 
census  of  1930. 

GOVERNMENT  The  government  of  the  city  is  a  compli- 
cated one.  At  the  head  is  the  Mayor  and 
the  City  Council,  the  members  of  which 
are  elected  by  a  proportional  representa- 
tion system  by  the  various  boroughs.  Each 
borough  has  a  Borough  President.  They, 
along  with  the  Mayor,  the  Deputy  Mayor, 
the  Comptroller,  and  the  President  of  the 
Council,  form  the  Board  of  Estimate— more 
or  less  the  Mayor's  cabinet.  To  make 
things  even  more  difficult,  the  city  covers 
five  counties  of  the  state,  and  the  old 
county  governments  remain,  despite  nu- 
merous attempts  to  get  rid  "of  them.  In 
addition,  several  boards  appointed  by  the 
state  have  been  wished  on  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

AREA  309.89  square  miles.  The  extreme  length  is 

36  miles,  and  the  extreme  width  is  i2l/2 
miles. 

ALTITUDES   The  highest  point  in  Manhattan  is  276  feet 

above  sea  level;  in  the  Bronx,  284.5;  m 
Brooklyn,  216.5;  m  Queens,  259;  and  in 
Richmond,  409.8. 

BUILDINGS  The  six  highest  buildings  in  the  United 

States  are  on  Manhattan  Island.   They  are 
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the  Empire  State,  102  stories,  1,250  feet; 
the  Chrysler,  77  stories,  1,046  feet;  the 
60  Wall  Street  Tower,  66  stories,  950  feet; 
the  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co.,  90  stories, 
927  feet;  the  R.C.A.,  70  stories,  850  feet; 
and  the  Woolworth,  60  stories,  792  feet. 
According  to  the  tax  department  there  are 
665,681  buildings  in  New  York,  large  and 
small. 

VALUE  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  New  York 

City  for  1940  was  $16,640,632,939.00. 

POPULATION  BY  RACES.  The  races  represented  in  the  city  can  be 
very  roughly  divided  by  birth  and  parent- 
age and  descent,  about  as  follows: 

Italian  1,070,000 

Russian  945,000 

Irish    613,000 

German   600,000 

Polish   458,000 

Austrian  288,000 

English  178,000 

Hungarian 115,000 

Rumanian    93,000 

Bohemian    (Czecho-Slovakian)  ...       72,000 

Negroes  440,000 

The  great  Jewish  population  is  classi- 
fied under  the  countries  of  origin  — and 
consists  largely  of  people  of  Russian,  Ger- 
man, Polish,  and  Austrian  descent. 

MANUFACTURES  New  York  is  still  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing city  in  the  United  States.  In  1937  the 
city's  income  from  manufactured  goods 
was  $1,800,000,000  —  $400,000,000  above 
Chicago,  its  greatest  rival. 

FOREIGN  TRADE About  $o%  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 

United  States  passes  through  the  port  of 
New  York. 

AND The  corner  of  Broadway  and  42nd  Street 

has  to  be  cleaned  twelve  times  a  day! 
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A  Little  History 

1497  Americus  Vespucius  sails  north  from  Tampico  for  about 
3,200  miles,  and  describes  "the  finest  harbor  in  the  world." 
Although  some  historians  claim  that  he  meant  New  York 
Bay,  the  theory  seems  very  tenuous. 

1498  Equally  thin  is  the  claim  that  Sebastian  Cabot  "may"  have 
sighted  New  York  Bay  when  he  sailed  along  the  coast  in 
this  year. 

1524  It  is  far  better  established  that  one  Giovanni  da  Verraz- 
zano  explored  New  York  Bay  and  the  adjacent  waters. 

1525  A  Portugese  navigator,  Estevam  Gomez,  is  believed  to 
have  sighted  Sandy  Hook  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

1609  The  first  real  exploration  of  the  Bay  and  the  Hudson 
River  as  far  north  as  Albany  is  made  by  Henry  Hudson, 
who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch. 

1613  The  Dutch  establish  a  small  trading  post  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  even  seem  to  have  followed  Hudson's  route 
up  the  river,  and  to  have  traded  near  Albany  as  well. 

1614  A  small  fort  is  erected  on  the  south  end  of  Manhattan 
Island. 

1615  The  States-General  of  Holland  grant  an  exclusive  charter 
to  the  New  Netherlands  Company  for  the  trade  resulting 
from  four  voyages  to  be  made  within  three  years. 

1621  All  lands  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson  are  chartered  to 
the  Dutch  West  Indies  Company,  under  the  name  of  the 
New  Netherlands. 

1624    The  first  party  of  about  thirty  families  arrives  as  colonists. 

1626  Peter  Minuit  buys  Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians  for 
beads,  cloth,  and  trinkets  to  the  value  of  about  $24. 

1633  Adam  Roelandson  establishes  the  first  school,  which,  except 
for  a  period  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  has  been  carried  on.  Today  it  is  the  Collegiate 
School  at  yyth  Street  and  West  End  Avenue. 

1635  Fort  Amsterdam  is  completed.  The  little  city  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  Manhattan  Island  is  now  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 

1647  The  great  Petrus  (Peter)  Stuyvesant  becomes  Governor. 
He  has  a  reputation  as  a  warrior,  having  already  lost  his 
right  leg  during  a  battle  at  Curagao. 
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1653  A  palisade  is  constructed  near  the  present  line  of  Wall 
Street  to  protect  the  city  from  attacks  from  the  North. 

1656    The  city  is  surveyed  and  mapped  for  the  first  time. 

1658  The  first  street  to  be  paved  is  appropriately  named  Stone 
Street. 

1664  The  city  is  taken  by  the  English,  and  Nieuw  Amsterdam 
becomes  New  York. 

1673  A  mail  route  is  established  to  Boston.  The  city  is  retaken 
by  the  Dutch. 

1674  The  English  get  it  back  again. 

1683     The  first  New  York  Assembly  meets. 

1697    The  streets  are  lighted,  and  a  night  watch  is  established. 

1707    Broadway   is    paved    from    Bowling    Green   to   Trinity 

Church. 

1711     A  slave  market  is  established  in  Wall  Street. 
1725    The  first  newspaper  is  established. 
1765    The  colony  issues  a  "Declaration  of  Rights."  There  is 

rioting. 
1776    Washington  occupies  New  York,  but  is  driven  out  in 

September. 
1783     The  Revolution  being  over,  the  British  troops  evacuate 

the  city.  Washington  bids  farewell  to  his  officers. 
1789    The  first  Congress  meets  in  New  York,  and  Washington 

is  inaugurated  President. 

1797    New  York  ceases  to  be  the  state  capital. 
1803    The  building  of  the  present  City  Hall  is  begun. 
1808    The  system  of  city  streets  is  plotted  as  far  north  as  15  5th 

Street,  and  the  city  begins  to  assume  its  present  form. 
1812    The  present  City  Hall  is  completed. 
1816    Bellevue  Hospital  is  established. 
1825    Perhaps  this  is  the  most  significant  date  in  the  history  of 

New  York,  for  in  this  year  the  Erie  Canal,  linking  the 

Hudson  with  the   Great  Lakes,  is  completed,  and  the 

wealth  of  a  continent  begins  to  pour  through  the  city. 
1827    Negro  slavery  is  abolished. 
1832    Ground  is  broken  for  the  Harlem  Railway. 
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1842  By  one  of  the  great  engineering  feats  of  the  time,  the 
waters  of  the  Croton  watershed  are  impounded,  and  are 
brought  to  New  York  through  great  aqueducts. 

1850  Jenny  Lind  sings  at  Castle  Garden. 

1851  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  is  opened  to  Albany.  This 
and  the  Harlem  Railroad  are  now  parts  of  the  great  New 
York  Central  System. 

1853     The  first  World's  Fair  of  America  is  held  in  the  Crystal 

Palace,  where  Bryant  Park  now  stands. 
1856    The  site  of  Central  Park  is  purchased  by  the  city. 
1867    The  first  cable  car  operates  over  the  first  elevated  railway 

in  the  world. 

1870  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  begun. 

1871  The  first  steam  trains  begin  operation  on  the  Ninth  Ave- 
nue "L." 

1875  First  New  York-Chicago  mail  train  is  established.  Steam 
trains  are  now  in  operation  on  the  znd  Avenue,  3rd  Ave- 
nue, and  6th  Avenue  elevated  railroads. 

1883  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  opened.  And  so  is  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House. 

1886    The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  unveiled. 

1898  Brooklyn  and  other  surrounding  cities  are  all  linked  under 
one  government  with  Manhattan,  to  become  the  boroughs 
of  "Greater  New  York." 

1904    The  subway  is  opened  to  travel  on  October  27. 

1911  C.  P.  Rogers  leaves  New  York  in  an  airplane  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  and  lands  at  Pasadena,  California  on  November  4, 
thus  completing  the  first  transcontinental  flight. 

1927  Lindbergh  is  welcomed  on  his  return  from  his  overseas 
flight  with  the  traditional  "Paper  Shower"  on  lower 
Broadway. 

1929  The  world's  high  diving  records  are  broken  at  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

1940  The  Department  of  Health  estimates  the  population  of 
New  York  to  be  7,575,339. 


Where  to  stay,  and  about  'what  it 
costs  to  stay  there— 
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HE  FOLLOWING  LIST  of  hotels  is  far  from  being  a  complete 
coverage  of  the  various  establishments,  large  and  small,  to  be 
found  in  New  York.  There  are  many  others,  mostly  good, 
which  could  have  been  included,  but  which  I  have  left  out 
because  I  did  not  have  room  for  them  all.  Those  which  are 
listed  here  have  been  recommended  by  friends,  are  known  to 
me  from  personal  observations,  or  are  so  famous  that  they  need 
no  recommendation  from  anybody. 
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In  selecting  this  list  I  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  fully 
justified,  I  think,  that  most  visitors  to  New  York  will  prefer  to 
make  their  headquarters  on  Manhattan  Island.  That  is  why 
only  two  Brooklyn  hotels  are  listed.  I  have  also  tried  to  cover 
most  of  the  principal  districts  of  the  city,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  price  range,  from  the  super-expensive  to  the  modest,  all 
good  according  to  the  possibilities  within  the  rates  charged. 

The  hotels  listed  are  in  all  cases  European  plan  (without 
meals)  and  the  rates  are  invariably  minimum.  I  should  like  to 
warn  you  that  usually  you  will  be  able  to  secure  rooms  at  these 
absolute  minimums  only  through  advance  reservation,  and  in 
any  busy  season  it  is  only  through  advance  reservation  that  you 
will  be  able  to  secure  any  rooms  at  all  at  the  hotel  of  your 
choice. 

Most  travelers  seem  to  arrive  in  New  York  by  sleeper  in  the 
morning,  and  to  leave  again  by  sleeper  in  the  evening.  In  conse- 
quence, if  you  are  one  of  the  morning-arrival-evening-depar- 
ture horde,  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  your  rooms  until  after- 
noon or  evening.  If  you  are  making  a  stay  of  any  length,  it 
would  be  well  to  specify,  when  making  your  reservations,  that 
rooms  must  be  ready  on  arrival. 

The  hotels  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  various 
price  ranges.  The  official  Hotel  Red  Book  has  been  used  as 
the  final  authority  on  rates.  The  number  of  rooms  is  given  as 
a  guide  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  want  a  choice  between 
large  and  small  establishments. 

The  clientele  can  be  determined  by  both  the  price  and  the 
location.  Most  of  the  "smart"  hotels  are  on  the  East  Side  north 
of  4oth  Street,  with  the  exception  of  some  around  Gramercy 
Park  and  Washington  Square.  Most  of  the  West  Side  hotels 
above  6oth  Street  are  in  a  quiet  residential  district.  West  Side 
hotels  in  the  forties  are  convenient  to  the  theater  district,  in  the 
thirties  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 
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Hotels  with  a  Minimum  Rate  of  $6.00  Per  Day  and  Up 

AMBASSADOR.  Park  Avenue  and  5ist  Street.  600  rooms. 
$6.00.  Quiet,  distinguished,  smart,  but  never  ostentatious. 

BEEKMAN.  Park  Avenue  and  63rd  Street.  3 58  rooms.  $6.00. 
Very  much  like  the  Ambassador  in  tone,  but  smaller. 

CARLYLE.  Madison  Avenue  and  y6th  Street.  500  rooms. 
$6.00.  A  quiet  hotel  in  Manhattan's  smartest  residential  dis- 
trict. 

HAMPSHIRE  HOUSE.  150  Central  Park  South.  500  rooms. 
$8.00.  The  most  expensive  hotel  on  this  list,  but  in  addition  to 
perfect  service,  there  is  a  view  over  Central  Park,  styling  by 
Dorothy  Draper,  murals  in  the  cocktail  lounge  by  James  Rey- 
nolds, Greek  heads  in  the  restaurant  corridor  by  Gurdon 
Woods,  and  smooth  smartness  beyond  criticism. 

LOMBARDY.  1 1 1  East  56th  Street.  400  rooms.  $6.00.  An- 
other quiet  East  Side  hotel  in  a  convenient  neighborhood. 

MADISON.  15  East  58th  Street.  350  rooms.  $6.00.  One  of 
the  smaller  hotels  near  the  south  entrance  to  Central  Park. 

MEURICE.  145  West  58th  Street.  250  rooms.  $6.00.  Not- 
withstanding the  "West"  in  the  address,  it  is  an  East  Side  hotel 
in  clientele  and  atmosphere.  Small,  so  be  sure  to  make  reserva- 
tions in  advance. 

PARK  LANE.  Park  A  venue  and  48th  Street.  600  rooms.  $6.00. 
One  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  Park  Avenue  group,  with 
all  that  this  description  implies. 

PIERRE.  Fifth  Avenue  and  6ist  Street.  615  rooms.  $7.00. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  hotels  in  New  York,  with  an 
international  clientele. 

PLAZA.  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street.  1,060  rooms.  $7.00. 
Although  the  building  is  far  from  new,  the  hotel  has  always 
kept  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  in  New  York.  Few  hotels 
have  ever  had  a  more  faithful  clientele  (attracted  by  the  perfec- 
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tion  of  the  cuisine  and  service),  composed  of  the  kind  of 
people  who  can  afford  the  Plaza  rates,  but  would  rather  not 
see  their  names  in  the  paper  just  the  same. 

RITZ-CARLTON.  Madison  Avenue  and  46th  Street.  300  rooms. 
$7.00.  Its  name  is  its  recommendation,  and  it  fully  lives  up  to 
the  "Ritz"  tradition  of  food  and  service. 

RITZ  TOWER.  Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street.  449  rooms.  $6.00. 
The  more  residential  cousin  of  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

ST.  REGIS.  Fifth  Avenue  and  55th  Street.  600  rooms.  $6.00. 
Hotels  come,  and  hotels  go,  but  the  St.  Regis  goes  on  its  quiet 
way  forever.  Even  if  you  can't  afford  to  stop  there,  drop  in 
to  see  the  Maxfield  Parrish  "Old  King  Cole"  mural  over  the 
bar.  The  St.  Regis  has  a  distinguished  clientele. 

SAVOY  PLAZA.  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street.  1,000  rooms. 
$7.00.  The  somewhat  sprightlier  relative  of  the  Plaza  across 
the  way,  in  a  newer  building.  Distinguished  clientele,  but 
where  the  Plaza  would  feature  a  concert  by  a  singer  from  the 
Metropolitan  at  eleven  in  the  morning  in  the  Ball  Room,  the 
Savoy  Plaza  would  feature  songs  by  someone  like  Dwight  Fiske 
at  midnight  in  the  Bar. 

SHERRY-NETHERLAND.  Fifth  Avenue  and  59th  Street.  375 
rooms.  $7.00.  Another  of  the  group  around  the  south  entrance 
to  the  Park.  Somewhat  the  residential  hotel  in  tone. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA.  Entire  block  between  Park  and  Lexington 
Avenues  and  49th  and  5oth  Streets.  2,200  rooms.  $7.00.  A 
carefully  thought-out  establishment  maintaining  the  traditions 
of  the  old  Waldorf.  Since  most  of  their  patrons  arrive  by  auto- 
mobile, parking  space  is  supplied,  in  the  basement.  (If  you 
wish  to  arrive  in  your  own  private  car,  there  is  also  a  private 
track  and  platform  in  the  sub-basement.  ) 

Hotels  with  a  Minimum  Rate  of  $4.00  and  $5.00 
Per  Day  and  Up 

BARCLAY,  in  East  48th  Street.  850  rooms.  $5.00.  A  justly 
popular  East  Side  hotel,  very  convenient  to  everything. 
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BEVERLY.  1 25  East  5oth  Street.  300  rooms.  $5.00.  A  smaller 
edition  of  the  Barclay. 

BILTMORE.  Madison  Avenue  and  43rd  Street.  1,000  rooms. 
$5.00.  One  of  the  better  of  the  big  hotels.  Has  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

BLACKSTONE.  50  East  58th  Street.  200  rooms.  $4.00.  A 
small  hotel  (as  New  York  hotels  go)  about  which  I  have  had 
enthusiastic  reports. 

BREWSTER.  2 1  West  86th  Street.  300  rooms.  $4.00.  A  West 
Side  hotel  rather  far  from  the  center  of  amusements,  but  with 
good  connections  via  Eighth  Avenue  Subway  and  buses. 

CHATHAM.  Vanderbilt  Avenue  and  48th  Street.  300  rooms. 
$5.00.  One  of  the  really  distinguished  hotels  of  New  York. 
The  "Chatham  Walk"  is  a  particularly  pleasant  outdoor  res- 
taurant. 

COMMODORE.  Lexington  Avenue  and  42nd  Street.  2,000 
rooms.  $4.00.  One  of  the  more  popular  of  the  big  hotels.  Has 
direct  connections  with  the  Grand  Central  Terminal. 

CROYDON.  1 2  East  86th  Street.  1,000  rooms.  $5.00.  An  ex- 
cellent establishment  of  the  residential  type  in  a  very  good 
residential  neighborhood. 

DELMONICO.  Park  Avenue  and  59th  Street.  500  rooms. 
$5.00.  A  very  good  hotel,  although  its  minimum  is  a  dollar 
less  than  that  quoted  by  others  in  the  Park  Avenue  group. 

DORSET.  30  West  54th  Street.  395  rooms.  $5.00.  A  small  but 
smart  hotel  in  a  quiet  side  street  just  off  Fifth  Avenue. 

ELYSEE.  60  East  54th  Street.  125  rooms.  $5.00.  Small  and 
popular.  Be  sure  to  reserve  in  advance. 

ESSEX  HOUSE.  1 60  Central  Park  South.  1,134  rooms.  $4-5°* 
Large,  popular  establishment  overlooking  the  park.  Popular 
for  a  long  stay.  Many  suites. 

FIFTH  AVENUE.  24  Fifth  Avenue  (at  9th  Street) .  700  rooms. 
$4.00.  An  excellent  hotel  situated  just  north  of  Washington 
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Square.  Popular,  and  deservedly  so.  Not  at  all  "Greenwich 
Village"  in  clientele  or  atmosphere. 

GOTHAM.  Fifth  Avenue  and  55th  Street.  400  rooms.  $5.00. 
Dignified  and  quiet,  with  a  reputation  many  a  more  expensive 
hotel  might  well  envy. 

GROSVENOR.  Fifth  Avenue  and  roth  Street.  350  rooms.  $4.00. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  hotels  in  the  Washington  Square 
district. 

HAMPTON  HOUSE.  28  East  yoth  Street.  175  rooms.  $4.00.  A 
small  East  Side  hotel  just  off  Fifth  Avenue  on  what  many  con- 
sider New  York's  smartest  side  street. 

HOLLEY.  Washington  Square.  150  rooms.  $4.00.  Many  a 
larger  hotel  envies  its  reputation  and  clientele. 

LANGDON.  Fifth  Avenue  and  56th  Street.  152  rooms.  $4.00. 
Another  of  the  good,  smaller  houses  where  advance  reserva- 
tions are  almost  always  necessary. 

LA  SALLE.  30  East  6oth  Street.  240  rooms.  $4.00.  Just 
around  the  corner  from  the  group  of  hotels  at  the  south  end 
of  Central  Park. 

LEXINGTON.  Lexington  Avenue  and  48th  Street.  80 1  rooms. 
$4.00.  Just  a  big,  good  hotel  convenient  to  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  although  without  direct  connections. 

MARGUERY.  270  Park  Avenue.  250  rooms.  $5.00.  A  dis- 
tinguished Park  Avenue  hotel  just  north  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  and  famous  for  its  restaurant. 

MAYFLOWER.  Central  Park  West  and  6  ist  Street.  650  rooms. 
$5.00.  A  big,  modern  West  Side  hotel  convenient  to  two  sub- 
ways, overlooking  Central  Park.  Somewhat  residential. 

NEW  WESTON.  Madison  Avenue  and  50th  Street.  700  rooms. 
$5.00.  One  of  the  most  popular  East  Side  hotels  in  New  York. 
Particularly  pleasant  for  ladies  traveling  alone.  Not  a  residen- 
tial hotel,  but  a  surprising  number  of  people  claim  it  as  a  per- 
manent residence. 
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ROOSEVELT.  Madison  Avenue  and  45th  Street.  1,100  rooms. 
$5.00.  Big,  delightful,  good  food,  and  service,  and  justifies  the 
price.  The  hotel  has  direct  connection  with  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal. 

ST.  MORITZ.  50  Central  Park  South.  900  rooms.  $4.00.  A 
very  good  hotel,  indeed,  overlooking  Central  Park.  Rumple- 
mayer  restaurant. 

VANDERBILT.  Park  Avenue  and  34th  Street.  600  rooms. 
$4.00.  This  well-established  house  is  about  the  best  known  of 
the  Murray  Hill  district,  except  for  the  old-fashioned  Murray 
Hill  itself.  Excellent  restaurant. 

WARWICK.  65  West  54th  Street.  5 1 2  rooms.  $4.50.  A  quiet 
establishment  with  a  very  faithful  clientele. 

WESTBURY.  Madison  Avenue  and  6pth  Street.  400  rooms. 
$5.00.  An  East  Side  hotel  of  distinction  in  the  heart  of  New 
York's  best  residential  district. 

WEYLIN.  40  East  54th  Street.  400  rooms.  $4.00.  Very  well 
known,  and  as  popular  with  the  younger  set  as  it  is  with  their 
parents. 

Hotels  Quoting  Minimum*  of  $2.50  to  $3.50 

ALAMAC.  7 1 st  Street  and  Broadway.  600  rooms.  $2.50.  A 
West  Side  hotel  with  a  good  deal  of  electric  sign.  Convenient 
to  the  West  Side  Subway. 

ALGONQUIN.  59-65  West  44th  Street.  250  rooms.  $3.50. 
Famous  as  the  place  where  literary  lights  lunch  (sometimes) 
and  where  others  go  to  watch  literary  lights  lunch.  The  food  is 
good,  and  so  is  the  hotel.  Very  convenient  to  theatrical  dis- 
trict. 

AMERICAN  WOMAN'S  CLUB  HOTEL.  353  West  57th  Street. 
1,181  rooms.  $2.50.  So  famous  with  women  all  over  America 
that  I  list  it  only  to  avoid  questions  as  to  why  I  didn't.  It  needs 
no  recommendation  from  me. 
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ASTOR.  Times  Square.  1,000  rooms.  $3.00.  A  New  York 
institution.  Has  a  Ball  Room  in  which  they  can  serve  a  meal  to 
2,500  people— and  often  do!  Not  "smart,"  but  as  long  as  it  is 
good,  and  stays  happily  full,  it  doesn't  care. 

BARBIZON-PLAZA.  ioj  West  58th  Street,  1,400  rooms.  $3.00. 
I  have  friends  who  refuse  to  stay  anywhere  else. 

BEDFORD.  1 1 8  East  40th  Street.  200  rooms.  $3.50.  One  of 
the  smaller  East  Side  hotels  in  the  Murray  Hill  neighborhood. 

BOSSERT.  98  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn.  400  rooms.  $3.00. 
Dignified  and  popular.  Located  on  Brooklyn  Heights,  with  a 
superb  view  of  lower  New  York  and  the  bay  from  the  "Marine 
Roof." 

BRISTOL.  129  West  48th  Street.  400  rooms.  $2.50.  Right  in 
the  heart  of  the  theatrical  boardinghouse  district,  yet  somehow 
maintaining  an  air  of  quiet.  Food  is  good,  and  surprisingly  in- 
expensive. 

BRITTANY.  55  East  ioth  Street.  245  rooms.  $3.50.  One  of 
the  better  of  the  Washington  Square  group  of  hotels. 

BREVOORT.  Fifth  Avenue  and  8th  Street.  150  rooms.  $2.00. 
Very  old  fashioned,  very  famous,  faithful  clientele,  and  per- 
fect food. 

CAPITOL.  Eighth  Avenue  and  5  ist  Street.  300  rooms.  $2.50. 
Commercial,  convenient  to  Eighth  Avenue  and  West  Side  Sub- 
ways. Adjoins  the  Capitol  Bus  Terminal  (Greyhound  busses) . 

CLARIDGE.  Times  Square.  450  rooms.  $3.50.  Commercial, 
and  right  in  the  heart  of  things.  Times  Square  is  rarely  quiet. 

DIXIE.  250  West  43rd  Street.  650  rooms.  $2.50.  Connec- 
tions with  the  Dixie  Bus  Terminal  make  it  convenient  for 
passengers  arriving  by  that  means  of  transportation.  Good  for 
the  money. 

EARLE.  Washington  Square.  200  rooms.  $3.50.  Popular 
with  those  liking  the  smaller  type  of  hotel. 

EDISON.  46th  Street,  west  of  Broadway.  1,000  rooms.  $2.50. 
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Big,  commercial,  convenient,  and  all  that  you  could  ask  for 
the  money. 

GOVERNOR  CLINTON.  Seventh  Avenue  and  3  ist  Street.  1,200 
rooms.  $3.00.  Big,  good,  commercial,  and  convenient  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Station. 

GRAMERCY  PARK.  52  Gramercy  Park  North.  600  rooms. 
$3.00.  A  really  delightful  hotel  in  one  of  New  York's  quieter 
neighborhoods.  Charming  roof -garden  restaurant. 

GREAT  NORTHERN.  1 1 8  West  5yth  Street.  400  rooms.  $2.50. 
One  of  the  older  establishments.  Don't  let  the  low  rate  frighten 
you  away. 

LINCOLN.  Eighth  Avenue  and  44th  Street.  1,400  rooms. 
$3.00.  Big,  commercial,  and  convenient  to  the  theatrical  dis- 
trict. 

MCALPIN.  Broadway  and  34th  Street.  1,500  rooms.  $3.00. 
Big,  commercial,  popular.  Convenient  to  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. 

MARTINIQUE.  Broad  way  and  32nd  Street.  584  rooms.  $2.50. 
Not  a  very  new  hotel,  but  well  run.  Its  low  rates  are  largely 
the  result  of  New  York's  having  grown  away  from  it. 

MURRAY  HILL  HOTEL.  Park  Avenue  and  40th  Street.  A  New 
York  institution.  The  kind  of  hotel  with  1 4-foot  ceilings  and 
a  predominance  of  white  hair  among  the  guests.  Very  good 
or  it  couldn't  have  lasted  so  long!  400  rooms.  $2.50. 

NEW  YORKER.  Eighth  Avenue  and  34th  Street.  2,500  rooms. 
$3.50.  Commercial,  good,  popular.  Has  direct  connections  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Station.  Convenient  to  the  Eighth  Avenue 
(Independent)  and  Seventh  Avenue  (I.R.T.)  Subways. 

PARAMOUNT.  46th  Street  west  of  Broadway.  700  rooms. 
$2.50.  Times  Square  atmosphere  at  a  low  rate. 

PARK  CENTRAL.  Seventh  Avenue  and  56th  Street.  1,600 
rooms.  $3.50.  Big  and  Broadway-like.  Good  food  and  drinks. 
Some  of  the  tower  suites  are  beautiful.  Has  a  swimming  pool. 
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PENNSYLVANIA.  Seventh  Avenue  and  33rd  Street.  2,200 
rooms.  $3.50.  When  I  say  that  it  is  Statler-operated,  it  is  rec- 
ommendation enough.  Direct  passageway  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

PETER  STUYVESANT.  2  West  86th  Street.  350  rooms.  $2.50. 
A  good  West  Side  hotel  overlooking  Central  Park.  Convenient 
to  Eighth  Avenue  Subway. 

PICCADILLY.  227  West  45th  Street.  700  rooms.  $2.50. 

PLYMOUTH.  143  West  49th  Street.  400  rooms.  $2.50. 

PRESIDENT.  234  West  48th  Street.  400  rooms.  $2.50. 

All  three  of  the  above  hotels  are  convenient  to  the  Times 
Square  theatrical  district,  and  are  excellent  for  the  money. 

PRINCE  GEORGE.  14  East  28th  Street.  1,000  rooms.  $2.50. 
This  hotel  resolutely  refuses  to  look  its  size.  Somewhat  old 
fashioned  in  furnishings,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular 
hotels  in  New  York. 

ST.  GEORGE.  5 1  Clark  Street,  Brooklyn.  2,632  rooms.  $2.50. 
Has  good  subway  connections.  Large,  commercial,  superb 
swimming  pool  which  is  one  of  the  sights  of  New  York,  and 
magnificent  views  from  the  roof  garden. 

SEYMOUR.  50  West  45th  Street.  250  rooms.  $3.50.  One  of 
the  smaller  establishments  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  a  faithful 
clientele  by  its  food  and  service. 

SHELTON.  Lexington  Avenue  and  49th  Street.  1,200  rooms. 
$2.50.  Not  only  popular  with  transients,  but  with  people  who 
move  in  for  the  winter— or  summer.  The  building  is  famous 
architecturally.  There  is  a  swimming  pool. 

TAFT.  Seventh  Avenue  and  5oth  Street.  2,000  rooms.  $2.50. 
Large,  commercial,  and  Broadway-Times  Squareish. 

VAN  RENSSELAER.  i  j  East  1 1 th  Street.  200  rooms.  $2.50.  A 
far  better  hotel  than  its  low  rates  might  lead  you  to  expect. 

VICTORIA.  Seventh  Avenue  and  5ist  Street.  1,000  rooms. 
$3.00.  Commercial,  and  good. 
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WELLINGTON.  Seventh  Avenue  and  55th  Street.  700  rooms. 
$2.50.  Not  very  new,  but  good  for  the  money. 

WOODSTOCK.  127  West  43rd  Street.  400  rooms.  $2.50.  A 
long-established  house  with  a  good  reputation. 

WOODWARD.  Broadway  and  55th  Street.  200  rooms.  $2.50. 
One  of  the  smaller  hotels  convenient  to  the  theaters. 

Hotels  Quoting  a  Minimum  of  $2.00  or  Less 

The  hotels  listed  below  are  frankly  for  the  economically 
minded.  Most  of  them  are  excellent  for  the  money;  all  have 
been  recommended  to  me;  and  in  many  cases  the  low  rates  are 
due  to  their  somewhat  old-fashioned  buildings,  or  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  ceaseless  flux  which  is  New  York,  their  once- 
excellent  neighborhoods  moved  away  from  them.  Otherwise 
they  need  no  comment. 

ARLINGTON.   1 8  West  25th  Street.   130  rooms.  $1.50. 

BELLECLAIRE.  Broad  way  and  77th  Street.  325  rooms.  $2.00. 

RBESLIN.  Broadway  and  29th  Street.  450  rooms.  $2.00. 

BRYANT.  Broadway  and  54th  Street.  2 30  rooms.  $2.00. 

CHELSEA.  Seventh  Avenue  and  23rd  Street.  320  rooms. 
$1.50. 

CHESTERFIELD.  1 30  West  4oth  Street.  600  rooms.  $2.00. 

COLLINGWOOD.  45  West  35th  Street.  200  rooms.  $2.00. 

IMPERIAL.  Broadway  and  32nd  Street.  600  rooms.  $1.50. 

MADISON  SQUARE.  Madison  Avenue  and  26th  Street.  350 
rooms.  $1.50. 

PARIS.  West  End  Avenue  and  97th  Street.  800  rooms.  (2.00. 

PARKSIDE.   1 8  Gramercy  Park  South.  300  rooms.  $2.00. 

SEVILLE.  Madison  Avenue  and  29th  Street.  500  rooms.  $2.00. 

TIMES  SQUARE.  43rd  Street  west  of  Broadway.  827  rooms. 
$2.00. 
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Airport,  municipal,  6 

Airways,  6 

Altitudes,  116 

American  Indian  Museum,  82 

American  Museum  of  Arts  and 

Letters,  77 

American  Numismatic  Society,  78 
American  Radiator  Building,  30 
Amusements,  61,  73-74,  86-96 
Aquarium,  55-56 


Area,  116 

Art  galleries,  31,  1 10  (see  also 

Museums) 
Assay  Office,  53 

B 

Bache  Collection,  78 
Barnard  College,  65 
Baseball  parks: 

Ebbett's  Field,  90 

Polo  Grounds,  90 
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Baseball  parks  (Cont.) 
Yankee  Stadium,  72,  90 

Basketball,  91 

Battery  Park,  55-57 

Beaches: 

Brighton  Beach,  74 
Coney  Island,  73-74,  90 
Jacob  Riis  Park,  90 
Jones  Beach,  90 
Manhattan  Beach,  74 

Bellevue  Hospital,  24 

Boroughs: 

Bronx,  71-72,  115 
Brooklyn,  73-74,  115 
Manhattan,  70,  115 
Queens,  73,  115 
Richmond  (Staten  Island), 


Index 


Botanical  gardens: 

Bronx  Park,  71 

Central  Park,  60 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  74 
Bowery,  the,  46 
Bowling  Green,  55 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  51 
Bridges: 

Brooklyn,  24,  51 

George  Washington,  9,  27,  66 

Hell  Gate,  26 

Henry  Hudson,  27 

High  Bridge,  26 

Manhattan,  24 

Queensboro,  25 

Triborough,  26 

Washington,  26 

Williamsburgh,  24 
Brighton  Beach,  74 
Broadway,  86-89 

Bronx,  Borough  of  the,  71-72,  115 
Bronx  Park,  71-72 
Bronx  River  Parkway,  8-9 
Brooklyn,  Borough  of,  73-74,  115 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  24,  51 
Brooklyn  Heights,  4,  74 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  74 

Brooklyn  Museum,  74-78-79 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  24 
Bryant  Park,  30 


Buslines,  16-18,  21-23 
Bus  terminals,  8 


Capitol  Bus  Terminal,  8 
Carl  Schurz  Park,  25 
Carnegie  Hall,  88 
Carnegie  Mansion,  60 
Castle  William,  57 
Cathedrals  (see  Churches  and 

Cathedrals) 
Central  Park,  58-62 

Botanical  gardens,  60 

Menagerie,  59-60 
Chanin  Building,  33 
Chinatown,  47 
Chinese  Museum  of  Art  and 

Science,  47 
Chinese  theater,  47 
Chrysler  Building,  33 
Churches  and  Cathedrals: 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  69 

"Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,  The,"  40 

Riverside  Church,  64 

St.  Bartholomew's,  36 

St.  Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie,  45 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  35-36 

St.  Thomas',  36 

Temple  Emanu-el,  60 

Trinity  Church,  52 
City  College,  68 
City  Hall,  48-50 
City  Hall  Park,  48-52 
Claremont  Restaurant,  65 
Cloisters,  The,  66,  79 
Colleges  and  Universities: 

Barnard  College,  65 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
68 

Columbia  University,  64-65 

Fordham  University,  72 

New  York  University,  26 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  64 
Columbia  University,  64-65 
Columbus  Circle,  61-63 
Concert  halls: 

Carnegie  Hall,  88 


Index 

Concert  halls  (Cont.) 

Lewisohn  Stadium  (summer), 

3>6g 

Town  Hall,  88 
Coney  Island,  57,  73-74,  90 
Cooper  Union,  46 

Museum,  79 

Costume  Art,  Museum  of,  82-83 
County  Courthouse,  51 
Courier  Service,  27 
Criminal  Courts  Building,  51 
Cross  County  Parkway,  8 
Cue  (Magazine),  89,  90,  91,  92,  1 10 
Cunard  Building,  55 
Curb  Exchange,  53 
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Federal  Courts  Building,  51 
Fifth  Avenue,  110 

buses,  21-23 

Financial  district,  48-57 
Firemen's  Memorial,  64 
Fishing,  91 

Flatiron  Building,  40 
Fordham  University,  72 
Foreign  trade,  117 
Fort  Tryon  Park,  66 
Fourteenth  Street,  42 
Fraunces  Tavern,  54 
Frick  Museum,  60,  80 
Fulton  Fish  Market,  54 


Department  stores,  1 10-1 1 1 
Districts  of  the  city: 

Brooklyn  Heights,  3-4,  74 

Chinatown,  47 

financial,  48-57 

garment  industry,  39 

Greenwich  Village,  43-45 

Harlem,  61 

life-insurance,  40-41 

Lower  East  Side,  45-47 

Midtown,  29-42 

Negro,  61 

shopping,  37,  42,  109-1 14 

Sutton  Place-Beekman  Place,  24 

Washington  Heights,  66 

Washington  Square,  43-45 
Dixie  Bus  Terminal,  8 
Downtown,  16 
Driving  in  the  city,  11-18 
Durand-Ruel  Galleries,  1 10 
Duveen  Gallery,  no 


East  River,  24-25 
East  Side,  15-16 
Ebbett's  Field,  90 
Educational  Institutions  (see 

Colleges  and  Universities) 
Elevated  railways,  17-18 
Ellis  Island,  56 
Empire  State  Building,  37-38 
Excursions,  by  boat,  23,  57 


Garment  industry  district,  39 
General  Electric  Building,  34 
George  Washington  Bridge,  9,  27, 

66 

Ginko  tree,  65 
Golf,  90 

Government,  116 
Governor's  Island,  57 
Gracie  Mansion,  25 
Gramercy  Park,  4 1 
Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  80, 

no 

Grand  Central  Terminal,  6-8,  32 
Grand  Concourse,  72 
Grant's  Tomb,  65 
Gray  Line  (guide  service),  27 
Greenwich  Village,  43-45 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  75 
Greyhound  buses,  8 
Guide  services: 

Courier  Service,  27 

Gray  Line,  20-2 1 

H 

Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York 

University,  26 
Hall  of  Records,  51 
Hamilton  Grange,  68 
Harlem,  61 
Harlem  River,  25-27 
Hayden  Planetarium,  61,  80-81 
Hell  Gate  Bridge,  26 


i38 

Henry  Hudson  Bridge,  27 
Henry  Hudson  Parkway,  8-9 
Herald  Square,  37 
High  Bridge,  26 
Highways,  8-10 
Hispanic  Museum,  8 1 
Historic  landmarks: 

Aquarium,  55-56 

Bowling  Green,  55 

Claremont  Restaurant,  65 

Cooper  Union,  46 

Fraunces  Tavern,  54 

Gracie  Mansion,  25 

Hamilton  Grange,  68 

Jumel  Mansion,  67 

Van  Cortlandt  Mansion,  67 

Vanderbilt  Mansion,  36 
History,  118-120 
Hockey,  91 
Holland  Tunnel,  9 
Horseback  riding,  91 
Hospitals: 

Bellevue,  24 

Medical  Center,  27,  66 

New  York  Hospital,  25 

Veterans'  Hospital,  27 
Hotels,  34,  121-131 

minimum  rate  of  $6.00  per  day, 
123-124 

minimum  rate  of  $4.00  and  $5.00 
per  day,  124-127 

minimum  rate  of  $2.50  and  $3.50 
per  day,  127-130 

minimum  rate  of  $2.00  or  less, 

131 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  Tunnels,  7 
Hutchinson  River  Parkway,  8 


Information  Bureau,  28,  33 


acob  Riis  Park,  90 

apanese  Garden,  Brooklyn,  74 

ewish  Theological  Seminary,  81 

oan  of  Arc,  statue,  64 

ones  Beach,  90 

umel  Mansion,  67 
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Knickerbocker  Village,  24 


La  Guardia  Field  (airport),  6 
Layout  of  the  city,  15-16 
Lewisohn  Stadium,  3,  69 
Lincoln  Building,  33 
Lincoln  Tunnel,  9 
"Little  Church  Around  the 

Corner,  The,"  40 
Living  Art,  Museum  of,  83 
Lower  East  Side,  45-47 
Lower  Manhattan,  48-57 

M 

Madison  Square,  40-41 
Madison  Square  Garden,  89 
Mall,  in  Central  Park,  60 
Manhattan,  Borough  of,  70,  115 
Manhattan  Beach,  74 
Manhattan  Bridge,  24 
Manufactures,  117 
Markets: 

Fulton  Fish  Market,  54 

Washington  Market,  54 
McGraw-Hill  Building,  30 
Medical  Center,  27,  66 
Menagerie,  59-60 
Merritt  Parkway,  8 
Metropolitan  Life  Building,  40 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  60, 

81-82 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  87-88 
Midtown,  29-42 
Midtown  Bus  Terminal,  8 
Modern  Art,  Museum  of,  36,  83 
Monuments: 

Columbus,  61 

Firemen's  Memorial,  64 

Grant's  Tomb,  65 

Obelisk  ("Cleopatra's  Needle"), 
60 

Pulitzer  Memorial  Fountain,  59 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument, 
64 

statue  of  General  Sherman,  59 

statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  64 


Index 

Monuments  (Cont.) 
statue  of  Liberty,  56 
U.S.S.  Maine  Memorial,  61 
Victory  Arch,  Brooklyn,  74 
Washington  Arch,  43-44 
Morgan  Library,  84-85 
Movies,  88-89 

foreign  films,  89 
Municipal  Building,  49 
Governor's  Room,  49 
Museums,  76-85: 

American  Museum  of  Arts  and 

Letters,  77 
American    Museum   of   Natural 

History,  61,  78 
American  Numismatic  Society, 

78 

Brooklyn  Museum,  74,  78-79 
Cloisters,  The,  66,  79 
Cooper  Union  Museum  for  the 

Arts  of  Decoration,  79 
Frick  Museum,  60,  80 
Grand  Central  Art  Galleries,  80 
Hayden  Planetarium,  80-81 
Hispanic  Museum,  81 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary 

Museum  of  Ceremonial  and 

Historical  Objects,  81 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

60,  81-82 

Museum  of  Costume  Art,  82-83 
Museum  of  Living  Art,  83 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  36,  83 
Museum  of  the  American 

Indian,  82 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New 

York,  83 
New  York  Historical  Society 

Gallery  and  Museum,  84 
New  York  Museum  of  Science 

and  Industry,  84 
New  York  Public  Library  Picture 

Galleries,  31 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  84-85 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art,  85 


N 


Narrows,  the,  57 
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National  Broadcasting  Company 

studios,  35 

Natural  History  Museum,  61,  78 
Negro  district,  6 1 
News  building,  33 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  71 
New  York  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  of  Merchants  Associ- 
ation of  New  York,  28 
New  York  Hospital,  25 
New  York  Life  Building,  41 
New  York  Public  Library,  31 

Picture  Galleries,  31 
New  York  University,  26 
Nightclubs,  91-96 

not  dressy,  95-96 

not  so  dressy,  93-94 

very  dressy,  92-93 


Obelisk  ("Cleopatra's  Needle"),  60 
i25th  Street  (railroad  terminal),  7 
One-way  streets,  18-13 
Opera,  87-88 


Palisades,  27,  66 
Paramount  Building,  30 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  1 10 
Parking  facilities,  13 
Parks: 

Battery  Park,  55-57 

Bronx  Park,  71-72 

Bryant  Park,  30 

Carl  Schurz  Park,  25 

Central  Park,  58-62 

City  Hall  Park,  48-52 

Fort  Tryon  Park,  66 

Gramercy  Park,  41 

Jacob  Riis  Park,  90 

New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  71 

Pelham  Bay  Park,  72 

Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  74 

Riverside  Park,  3,  27,  64 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  67 

Zoological  Park,  71 
Pelham  Bay  Park,  72 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Coach 
Terminal,  8 
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Pennsylvania  Station,  6-8,  38-39 
Picture  Galleries,  Public  Library, 

3* 

Planetarium,  61,  80-81 
Polo,  go 

Polo  Grounds,  go 
Population,  115-116 

by  races,  117 
Post  Office,  General,  gg 
Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  74 
Public  Library,  3 1 

Picture  Galleries,  3 1 
Pulaski  Skyway,  10 
Pulitzer  Memorial  Fountain,    g 


Queens,  Borough  of,  73,  115 
Queensboro  Bridge,  25 

R 

Racing,  go 

Radio  City  (see  Rockefeller 

Center) 

Radio  City  Music  Hall,  88 
Railways,  6-8 
Railway  terminals: 

Grand  Central,  6-8,  32 

i25th  Street,  7 

Pennsylvania  Station,  6-8, 
Randall's  Island,  26 
R.C.A.  Building,  21,  34 
Restaurants,  g7-io8 
Richmond,  Borough  of  (Staten 

Island),  72-73,  115-116 
Riis  Park  (Jacob  Riis  Park),  go 
Riverside  Church,  64 
Riverside  Drive,  63-6g 
Riverside  Park,  3,  27,  64 
Rockefeller  Center,  34-35 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  25 


St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  36 
St.  John  the  Divine,  Cathedral  of, 

69 

St.  Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie,  45 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  35-36 


Index 

St.  Thomas',  36 

Science  and  Industry  Museum,  84 

Shopping  districts,  37,  42,  iog-i  14 

Sightseeing: 

conducted  tours,  i  g-2 1 
Courier  Service,  27 

Fifth  Avenue  bus,  21-23 

yacht  around  Manhattan  Island, 

23 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument, 

64 
Sports: 

participating: 
fishing,  gi 
golf,  go 

horseback  riding,  gi 
swimming,  73-74,  go 
tennis,  go-gi 
spectator: 
baseball,  go 
basketball,  gi 
football,  gi 
hockey,  gi 
polo,  go 
racing,  go 
Staten  Island,  72-73,  115-116 

ferry,  57 

Statistics,  115-120 
Statue  of  Liberty,  56 
Stock  exchanges: 
Curb  Exchange,  53 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  53 
Stores  (see  Shopping) 
Streetcar  lines,  16-18 
Street-numbering  system,  14-16 
Streets  and  Avenues: 
Bowery,  the,  46 
Broadway,  86-8g 
Columbus  Circle,  61-63 
Fifth  Avenue,  no 
Fourteenth  Street,  42 
Grand  Concourse,  72 
Herald  Square,  37 
Madison  Square,  40-41 
Riverside  Drive,  63-6g 
Times  Square,  2g-3i 
Union  Square,  41-42 
Wall  Street,  52-54 
Subtreasury  building,  53 


Index 

Subways,  17-18 

Sutton  Place-Beekman  Place,  24 

Swimming,  73-74,  90 


Temple  Emanu-el,  60 
Tennis,  9091 
Theaters,  86-89 
Times  Building,  30 
Times  Square,  29-3 1 
Tombs  Prison,  51 
Tours  (see  Sightseeing) 
Town  Hall,  88 
Traffic  regulations,  11-13 
Transportation: 
in  the  city: 

buslines,  16-18,  21-23 

elevated  railways,  17-18 

streetcar  lines,  16-18 

subways,  17-18 
to  the  city,  5-10: 

airways,  6 

highways,  8-10 

railways,  6-7 

waterways,  6 
Triborough  Bridge,  26 
Trinity  Church,  52 
"Tudor  City,"  24 
Tunnels: 
Holland,  9 
Lincoln,  9 

U 

Union  Square,  41-42 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  64 
U.  S.  Customhouse,  55 
Universities  (see  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities) 
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Uptown,  16 


Value,  assessed,  1 17 
Van  Cortlandt  Mansion,  67 
Vanderbilt  Mansion,  36 
Veterans'  Hospital,  27 
Victory  Arch,  Brooklyn,  74 
Visitors  Bureau,  28,  33 

W 

Waldorf-Astoria,  34 
Wall  Street,  52-54 
Ward's  Island,  26 
Washington  Bridge,  26 
Washington  Heights,  66 
Washington  Market,  54 
Washington  Square,  43-47 
Waterways,  6 
Welfare  Island,  25 
West  Side,  15-16 
West  Side  Highway,  9 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 

Art,  85 

Williamsburg  Bridge,  24 
Woolworth  Building,  50,  117 


Yacht  around  Manhattan  Island, 
Yankee  Stadium,  72,  90 

Z 

Zoological  parks: 
Central  Park,  59-60 
Bronx  Park  Zoo,  71 
Menagerie,  59-60 
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